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Smallest circle shows all that can be seen 
with an 8-power non-prismatic glass. 
Middle circle, the field of view of the 
average 8-power prismatic binocular. 
The entire circle, the field of view of the 
new Zeiss 8-power, wide-angle Prism 
Binoculars. 


ZEISS 


BINOCULARS 


For Civil and Military Purposes 


The field of view seen through the new Zeiss wide-angle prism bino 
lars covers over twenty times the area of a non-prismatic glass. 
This greatly enlarged field of view is a decided advantage in discer 
ing distant signals, names and symbols of passing vessels, and 
entering port in dim light or at night. 








Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars have great light-gathering power a1 
unusually sharp definition, with the result that distant objects star 
out clearly defined, in striking stereoscopic relief. 


Of strong dust- and moisture-proof construction, Carl Zeiss Pris! 
Binoculars will stand hard service in any climate. 


There are more than twenty different models of Zeiss Binoculars f1 
2 to 18 times magnifying power for every possible requirement. 


Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars are sold by opticians and nautical deal 
photographic and sporting good stores. 


Write for Catalogue 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U.S. Agent, 153 West 23rd. St., New York 
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[he United States Infantry Association 
Advocates: 


ECONOMY OF THE MANHOOD AND THE TREASURE OF 
THE UNITED STATES BY MEANS OF A MINIMUM 
OF MILITARY PREPAREDNESS CONSISTENT WITH 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY. 


2. MORE ADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS MEASURES THAN 
THOSE NOW BEING PROVIDED AS NECESSARY 
FOR INSURANCE AGAINST USELESS LOSS OF 
LIFE AND TREASURE OF THE NATION IN THE 
FUTURE. 





3. THE FOLLOWING STEPS, IN GENERAL, AS ABSOLUTELY 
ESSENTIAL AT THIS TIME IF REGARD IS TO BE 
GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE, WHICH 
INCLUDES PROPER TRAINING OF THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES: 


a. APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS OF 
SUFFICIENT FUNDS TO PROVIDE, 
BY GRADUAL INCREASE, FOR AN 
ADEQUATE AND BALANCED FORCE 
OF ALL ARMS (INCLUDING ARMY 
AIR SERVICE) AND OF ALL COMPO- 
NENTS OF THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 











b, PROVISION, WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY, 
FOR PROPER SHELTER FOR THE 
REGULAR ARMY AND FOR THE 
CIVILIAN COMPONENTS TO BE 
TRAINED THEREWITH. 


C. ADEQUATE DEFENSES FOR THE CANAL 
ZONE AND HAWAII. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


BRIG. GEN. HENRY L. BENNING, AFTER WHOM FORT BENNING 
WAS NAMED, WAS BORN APRIL 2, 1814, IN COLUMBIA COUNTY 
GEORGIA. HIS EARLY EDUCATION WAS RECEIVED AT THE MOUNT 
ZION SCHOOL NEAR SPARTA. HE ENTERED FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
NOW THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, AT ATHENS, IN 1831, GRAD 
UVATING WITH FIRST HONORS IN 1834. HE BEGAN THE STUDY OF 
LAW AT TALBOTTON, AND IN 1837 WAS APPOINTED SOLICITOR 
GENERAL OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE CIRCUIT AND FILLED THIS 
OFFICE UNTIL THE FALL OF 1839. ON SEPTEMBER 12, 1839, HE WAS 
MARRIED TO MISS MARY LEONARD JONES. 

IN 1853, HE WAS ELECTED A JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF GEORGIA FOR A PERIOD OF SIX YEARS. DURING JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1861, HE RAISED THE 17TH REGIMENT OF GEORGIA IN 
FANTRY AND WAS ELECTED ITS COLONEL. ON AUGUST 15, THE 
REGIMENT LEFT FOR SERVICE IN VIRGINIA. HE WAS APPOINTED 4 
BRIGADIER GENERAL ON JANUARY 18, 1863. IN THE SECOND BAT 
TLE OF THE WILDERNESS HE WAS BADLY WOUNDED IN THE LEFT 
SHOULDER AND DISABLED FOR ABOUT SIX MONTHS. 

GENERAL BENNING PARTICIPATED IN THE BATTLES OF THOR 
QUGHFARE GAP, SECOND MANASSAS, SHARPSBURG, FREDERICKS 
BURG, CHICKAMAUGA, GETTYSBURG, APPOMATTOX AND MAN 
SMALL ENGAGEMENTS. 

AFTER THE CIVIL WAR, GENERAL ae PRACTICED LAW IN 
COLUMBUS UNTIL HIS DEATH ON JULY 10, 1875 
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——~THYSICAL train- 
ing and athletics are 
not the same. The 
first is usually pro- 
r vided for by methods 
that are analogous to 
drill; the second is 
represented by com- 
petitive games which 
have inherent mind 

interest and which 
develop team work, esprit, and a qual- 
ity of character we eall good sports- 
manship. Among these games are 
some which are prop- 
designated fight- 








erly 


A Message to the Infantry 
Brig. Gen. B. H. Wells, Commandant, The Infantry School 


has been something about it that has 
been accepted as only ‘‘voluntary’’ or 
‘on the side.’’ 

As a matter of fact, this phase is a 
most vital factor of military training 
without which other forms are not 
effective. This phase of training, more- 
over, supplies an appealing interest for 
officers and men, a diversion for dull 
days and altogether a morale building 
ingredient to military training as a 
whole, the value of which cannot be ex- 
aggerated. 

If the above is true, then there has 

always existed a need 











such as 
football, laerosse and 
Another differ- 
ence should be noted. 
In war we deal with 
and time is 
physical train- 


ing games, 


polo 


masses 


short 


Great results have been 
achieved at the Infantry 
School, and to the present 
Commandant goes a 
large share of the credit 


for putting the idea 
definitely across to 
the Infantry because 
the subject has un- 
doubtedly left 
too chance 
circumstances. 
The idea has 


been 
much to 
and 
been 












ing exercises must 
preponderate. In peace, the situation 
is reversed, 
Despite the faet that the War De- 
riment, for many years, has recog- 
the important part physical 
g¢ and athletics hold in the 
of military training, this phase 
ning has not been recognized by 
officers as one for which they are 
has never seemed 


sible. It 
tly military’? to them. There 





kept alive by the 
comparatively few officers who were 
themselves athletes, and by those who 


found diversion as spectators. The 
largest percentage of our commis- 
sioned personnel has looked upon 


physical training, athletics and gym- 
nastics as things outside their spheres 
—things in which they were not re- 
quired to be interested and for which 
they had no responsibility they did not 
choose to assume. It was all right for 
‘*George’’ to manage such activities. 
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Some years ago after an exhaustive 
study by the General Staff of all the 
factors that contribute to the thorough 
training of military units, the War De- 
partment published Training Regula- 
tions 10-5. These regulations prescribe 
physical training and athleties as 
fundamental requirements in the effi- 
cient military training of Army units. 

We have often run to hobbies in the 
service. As the ‘‘most important’’ 
part of a soldier’s training we have 
had first ‘‘target practice,’’ then 
** practice marching,’’ then ‘‘ vocational 
training’’ and what not. It is not be- 
lieved that there is any profit in esti- 
mating the relative importance of the 
various forms of training. If a form 
of training is prescribed, we should, I 
think, regard it as important. It must 
be admitted, however, that although 
prescribed, physical training, athletics 
and gymnastics have been greatly neg- 
lected in past years. 

One reason for this, perhaps, is be- 
cause the service has not been furnished 
with the means or the plant to pursue 
these forms of training. My own opin- 
ion, however, is that the reason lies 
more in the disinclination of officers 
and the fact that they could ‘‘ get away 
with it.’’ 

When the Infantry School is charged 
with the duty of instructing in any 
subject, it endeavors to handle that 
subject as efficiently and completely as 
possible with the available plant and 
personnel. It is just as much a re- 
quirement to teach physical training 
and athletics as it is to teach machine 
guns, topography, tacties or other sub- 
jects—with time allotments proportion- 
ate to the difficulty and importance of 
the subject. Whether a student offi- 
cer ever becomes a good athlete or per- 
former or not, it is important that he 


Infantry 
should leave the school at 
pressed with the future resp 
he must assume towards this Las 
training when he joins the e:\»; 
the Infantry School were to conf) 
instruction in physical trai) 
athletics to a series of lectures. +}, 
sult would be negligible. Woe mys 
demonstrate by actual performance ; 
character of this form of training +) 
is so vital a part of military training 
This means that the troops siation 
at Fort Benning should hay 
athleties and physical training 
grams as contemplated by train ng 
regulations. It also means that studen: 
officers should have the advantage o' 
practical laboratory. 

There are two distinct phases of 1 
character of training. First, actua 
participation by officers for their ow 
physical welfare ; second, and more im- 
portant, instruction in coaching. off 
ciating and managing. The schoo! 
needs laboratory work more than it 
needs lectures. The school idea in al! 
subjects is that instruction should be 
by actual demonstration on the ground 
by trained units. Why should we fail 
to apply the idea to physical training 
and athletics? 

Very properly, the Infantry Schoo! 
aspires to be the recognized center o! 
all Infantry training subjects. The 
Commandant has the same obligatio: 
to make the school the center for ath 
leties and physical training that he 
has to make it the center for training 
in Infantry weapons. No other educa 
tional institution in the country has 
such vital need for an athletic policy 
that will build up a great athletic anc 
physical training system. 

Our aim is not just a series 0! spec 
tacles for the entertainment of the |o 
eal population nor is it limited to ‘ 


iSt in 
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ipbuilding of those who par- 
ticipal athletics at Fort Benning. 
The yitimate aim is no less than the 
ereat { a system and the develop- 
ment in instruetor corps that will 
quickly attain the standard necessary 
‘» war. Amerieans do not realize what 
a large proportion of young men, ap- 
parently physically suitable to be sol- 
diers, are far from fit for the arduous, 
soul-trying work of Infantry soldiers 
until their bodies have been rebuilt 
under the supervision of competent 
leaders. In war their numbers run into 
hundreds of thousands—and time is 





short. 

Every Infantry officer must know 
how to tackle this side of training effi- 
ciently and quickly. What institution 
in America has an athletic mission 
more urgent and important than the 
Infantry School ? 

In building our athletie policy, we 
favor the fighting games. The Infan- 
try needs such games more than any 
other arm. They develop mental and 
physical enduranee, and the spirit of 
tactical team work. They teach men 
to do their jobs without thought of 
bumps and bruises and the possibility 
of more serious injury. 

This explains the purpose of the In- 
fantry School athletie plans. The 
school should develop all the competi- 
tive games that it is practicable to de- 
velop in units down to the company. 
These games and teams, together with 
the straight physical training work and 
splendid plant that is being built will 


constitute the laboratory that makes 
athletic training courses practical in- 
stead of theoretical. 

Such were some of the thoughts in 
which the Infantry School Athletic 
Center Project was conceived. We 
needed a plant to put such a program 
into effect. Looking into the future it 
was apparent the government, with all 
else there is to do in getting the Army 
housed, would not provide such a plant 
for many years. Why not do this for 
ourselves ? 

Another very proper and appropri- 
ate thought concerned the fallen In- 
fantrymen, thousands of whom never 
had the benefit, before going into the 
terrible combats of the World War, of 
such a system of training. And so in 
building a memorial to honor them, we 
should make it a practical one—such 
as they would themselves choose. 

Once the plan was launched for the 
Infantry to do this for its dead com- 
rades and for its own future, the re- 
sponse was favorable and immediate. 

The message I have for the Infantry 
is an expression of gratitude and ap- 
preciation from the school for the 
splendid response and cooperation re- 
ceived in the form of money and the 
spirit of encouragement from those 
without and in the form of loyalty and 
toil from those within. To this I add 
my congratulations to the Infantry for 
having done something for itself of an 
enduring nature, the beneficial effects 
of which will grow as the years 
roll on. 


D 











Doughboy Memorial Stadium 
Ist. Lieut. Brooke W. Leman, /nfantry 


[JHE history of the 
Ny | armies of the United 
- States, with all of the 
oe | vicissitudes and vic- 
which have 
their lot 


throughout 150 years, 


tories 
| been 
contains no more 
unity than the great 
Recreation Center at 
the Infantry School. 

While the group of buildings which 
comprise the Recreation Center may be 
considered the chief in- 
terest and the pivotal point of the en- 
ute of living soldiers to their dead com- 











collectively, 


rades. The idea which prompted 
Doughboy Memorial Stadium and the 
other units of the Recreation Center 


did not come in a day. Like other 





The South Stands of Doughboy Memorial Stadium as Seen from the North Stands 
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striking example of 


good things it came 


more < 
natural cireumstancee, the ou: 


a great desire of the Infay 
the service to build a men 
would be a worthy tribute t: 
of the World War and also ¢ 
tunity to Infantrymen of t 
press in fullest terms the 
sportsmanship of doughboy 
Pioneers of Benning had 
many sacrifices in order to ¢ 
in the athl 
Teams had been built throug 


fantry a place 


effort. Playing fields had b: 
tire project is Doughboy 


Stadium, the greatest peace-i 


worthy of the name. Cott: 
had been transformed into 
resembled baseball! 

fields, but in spite of thess 


ficulties the 


which 


Infantrymen | 





Doughboy Memorial 


earned a 


he athletic 
neers had 
Y) They 
it the In- 
athleties 
{ hand in 
a strong, 
was more 
In- 


+ 
0 


an 
than per- 
any other 
at the 
§ of football 
: and the 
of the 
combat 
itieal; that the Army 
ition of developing physical 
| and mental cleanness through 
ve sports to the young men 
ca who might choose an Army 


S i 


Brig. Gen. B. 


In 
owed 


The Infantry School with its splen- 
Bt did curriculum had become the foun- 
Here 


rs had been assembled annually 


tail | of Infantry learning. 
cht Infantry tacties and weap- 
He in time, all Infantry of- 
‘s and many other soldiers would 
Ie 


re 


come re was an ideal place to build 
a great athletie center. Here teams 
could be assembled, not to represent 
merely the officers and men at Fort 


Benning but 40,000 Infantry soldiers. 
These teams would be ealled ‘‘Infan- 
try’’ and would bring the greatest arm 
of our Army into intimate contact with 


hundreds of sehools. They would win 





the commendation of tens of thousands 
of sport fans, Ameriean citizens, who 
would be taught that the Army is a 
human thing, a living, breathing be- 
ing, which desires to serve the people 
of its tion. 

ds Big minds pondered over these ques- 
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At Ceremony of Breaking Ground for the New Stadium 


H. Wells and Col. Alfred 
Infantry, and party arrive 


W. Bijornstad, 
tions and visions took definite form. 
Plans were drawn and finally, in March 
of 1924, the Army was electrified by 
the announcement that the great peace- 
time memorial, Memorial 
Stadium, and the other units of the 
Recreation Center would be built at 
the Infantry School. 
propriated no money; there was little 
It 
was up to the Infantry to provide for 
and to accomplish this thing by itself. 
Other projects were also planned. 
Next in importance to Doughboy Me- 
morial Stadium came Gowdy Field, the 
baseball annex of the Stadium, and the 
new Officers’ Club. 
to be erected as a part of the Stadium. 


Doughboy 


Congress had ap- 


likelihood of any appropriation. 


Gowdy Field was 


The Infantry officers were to provide 
the necessary funds to build the In- 
fantry Officers’ Club. The Post 
change Council at Benning voted suf- 


Ex- 


ficient money to build a handsome two- 
story post exchange, another contribu- 
tion which the Infantrymen of Ben- 
ning made to the cause. 

Doughboy Memorial 
sponsored by the United States Infan- 
try Association and the aims and am- 


Stadium was 
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bitions behind the project were broad- of the Regular Army, Org 





east to the service. The response was’ serves, National Guard, ar Re 
so favorable that work began almost Officers’ Training Corps. 
immediately. It was a happy day for A beautiful type of const: 

all the Infantry when Brigadier Gen- been emploved. The Stad 


erals Wells and Bjornstad broke ground have been built more cheap 
for the first eonstruction at what is intent of the Infantry w; 
now Doughboy Memorial Stadium. should be a handsome, well-| 
One month later General John J. ture, worthy of the purpos 
Pershing, General of the Armies, vis- that it should stand the test 
ited Fort Benning and while here ap- and be an everlasting memo: . 


2. 





Cal : es 


General John J. Pershing About to Pour the First Yard of 
Concrete for the Stadium 


proved of the idea of Doughboy Me- mounting each regimental b: s 
morial Stadium, and poured the first parapet and on the reverse side of this 
yard of ceconerete into the waiting is a three-foot oval in which the 
forms. As a symbol of the friendship tinctive insignia of each contributing 
of the world’s two greatest democra- organization will be placed l 
cies, France and the United States, crests will be made of terra 
General Pershing took three French other like material, and will lb 

coins out of his pocket and buried these ute to those organizations who s 


in the first bucket of concrete. in the construction of the men 
Doughboy Memorial Stadium is con- They will also present a striking ex 

structed of concrete and steel. It is ample of the unity of the Infantry 
401 feet long and is divided into 40 our Army. Surmounting each !a) 
regimental bays, one for each Infan- flag-staff, and from these on : 
try regiment including the Tank the regimental colors of the contr! 

} Corps, and also contains 320 boxes. ing regiments will fly. 

These boxes have a capacity of four The Memorial Stadium wi 
seats and have been purchased by in- proximately 9,500 people and this 


dividual officers and by organizations pacity may be considerably enlarg 








Doughboy 


1R ; , lition of temporary stands, 


‘ ' building additional con- 
is upon each end of the Sta- 
central portion of the Sta- 


¢ * ‘in ins the football field and is 





| by a 440-yard cinder 
$ 22-yard straightaway has 
‘ ucted. Jumping pits and 
= irtenanees necessary for a 
% Fal, + will be eontained at one 
» a field 
3 
& 
Fe 
S "ed | . 2 > 
tl ea ~ 
= irmy Air Service Photo 
The other side or back of the Sta- 
ri dium is of handsome arch construction 
ind the space under the stands may be 
ria employed for many useful purposes. 
ex lvy will be planted upon the outer wall 
and when this grows it will add a dis- 
is tinetive toueh of beauty to the entire 
lays structure A eollonaded court of 
t honor will eontain the names of each 
contributing organization of the Na- 
tonal Guard, Reserve Officers’ Train- 


ing (i rps, 


e name of the donor as well as 


and Organized Reserves, 


= 
< 
a 








Memorial 
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the dedication of each box will appear 
on bronze tablets. The box seats ar 
of concrete and are of an unusual type. 

Gowdy Field is the baseball annex 
of the Stadium and is a semi-cireular 
concrete stand with an ornamental stee! 
the 
handsome amateur baseball lots in the 


United States. 


fence surrounding one of most 


The same architectural 


features have been carried out as in 


the Stadium and, standing side by side, 


:» 


a ~ 
- ; “A me \ = tad >. 
a . P a’ “tL 
l oe ‘ 
i cs OA 5 os 
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Doughboy Memorial Stadium on September 1, 1925. Gowdy Field Stands in Background 


the two fields are indeed objects of 
beauty. Gowdy Field was rushed to 
completion for the 1925 baseball sea- 
March 27. 
The University of Georgia played the 


son and was dedicated on 


dedicatory game with the Infantry and 
four days later the world’s champion 
and New York ‘‘Giants”’ 
in a ‘‘little world series’’ battle. 


**Senators”’ 
met 
Upon that oceasion ‘‘Hank’’ Gowdy, 
for whom the field was named, raised 
the flag which will always fly at Gowdy 


Field. 




















Doughboy 


Memorial 


Stadium 





Gowdy Field seats 4,200 people, but 
this capacity ean be enlarged by 
stands placed along the right- and left- 
field foul lines. More than 8,000 fans 
attended the Washington-New York 
game and were comfortably seated. The 
equipment of the field is of the best 
and includes an electrically controlled 
scoreboard and  conerete dugouts. 
Later, dressing rooms will be placed 
under the stands. 

In order to build this memorial, 
money as well as men was necessary. 
Benning agreed to furnish the men. 
It was up to the Infantry in general 
to furnish the money. Concurrent 
with the announcements of the Reerea- 
tion Center Project an appeal was is- 
sued to the Regular Army for funds. 

Regimental bays were priced at 
$1,000 each, and it was expected that 
each regiment of Infantry would pur- 
chase one bay. The 10th Infantry 
gained the distinction of being the first 
to contribute, telegraphing its subserip- 
tion almost immediately after the first 


announcement. Other regiments fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. But 


whether a subscription came first or 
last it was the spirit behind the matter 
which counted. 

To date thirty-five of the forty bays 
have been provided for. This in- 
eludes thirty-three bays taken by In- 
fantry regiments, one by the Tank 
Corps, and one by the Cavalry Asso- 
ciation. The action of the Cavalry 
was truly splendid and was a grace- 
ful tribute to their Infantry comrades, 
which was deeply appreciated. The 
bay will be dedicated ‘‘in honor of our 
comrades of the Infantry who lost their 
lives in the World War.’’ 

The subscribing regiments are lo- 
eated all over the United States and 
its possessions. Subscriptions came 























































from China, Porto Rico, t! 
pines, Panama, Alaska and Hawai 
Six regiments have not yet subscribed 
but most of these have indicated tha 
they would come in. It is 
that the next few months wil! witnesg 
one hundred per cent participation 
of the Infantry regiments of the Regy. 
lar Army. 


Philip. 


believed 


Each National Guard regiment, each 
regiment of Organized Reserves, and 
each Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
unit was asked to take one box, cost. 
ing $100. The response was general 
and many boxes have been and will be 
sold. Individual officers who pur. 
chased a box were given a life mem. 
bership in the Officers’ Club and to 
date eleven of these boxes have been 
sold. The contributions which have 
been received represent the total of 
more than 40,000 Infantrymen seat 
tered all over the world. The service 
has determined that the Infantry me 
morial would not only be a creditable 
thing, but also participated in by the 
maximum number. While many of. 
ficers and men who have shared in the 
construction of Doughboy Memorial 
Stadium will eventually be sent to the 
Infantry School, there are others who 
will never come. This did not deter 
them. They gave willingly. 

Each dollar contributed did maxi- 
mum duty. Only two civilian workers 
were employed in the construction of 
Doughboy Memorial Stadium and 
Gowdy Field. Aside from the pay of 
these two men, practically every dol- 
lar spent went into the actual material 
used for construction. 

Gowdy Field cost $8,400 to build. It 
could not be duplicated, including the 
real estate, for less than $50,000) in civil 
life. Doughboy Memorial Stadium has 
cost to date approximately $35,000 















The Site of the Recreation 
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Service Photo 
- The Same Area on September 1, 1925 
Showing how the Infantry has improved its Service School with practically no aid 
from the Government 
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372 Doughboy 
and it could not be duplicated for less 
than $200,000, at 
mate. It still be 
spend additional money. 


a conservative esti- 
will necessary to 
Both the Sta- 
dium and Gowdy Field must be em- 
bellished and this will be done during 
Efforts 
pushed in one direction now, and that 


the coming year. are being 





International Newsreel Photo 


The Stands of Gowdy Field When the Washington “World Champions” 
New York “Giants” on March 31, 1925 


is to have Doughboy Memorial Stadium 
ready for its dedication on October 
17. This will be done. 
Immediately after the 
finished, construction will begin on the 
splendid new Post Exchange building. 
This building will be of concrete and 
follow the same architectural lines as 
the Stadium. It will cost approximate- 
ly $15,000 and it could not be dupli- 
cated for less than $51,000. The funds 


Stadium is 


Memorial 


Stadium 


to build this bui 


already been set aside by th 


necessary 


change Council at Fort Be 

Another unit of the Reere: 
ter will be the new Infantr 
Club. It 
will start on this next spring 


be a 


is contemplated 


two-story building, « 






Played the 


every feature of a metropolit 
The funds necessary to start 1 
ing have been obtained thr 
membership subscriptions of ! 
Active memberships 1! 
have been sold at $10 each w 
orary life memberships wit! 
have been sold for $100. M 
1,100 officers have become m 

Funds will some day be m: 
able at Benning for 


ficers. 


enlarg 


Dough boy Memorial Stadium 37: 















roof over the stands of If the Stadium could speak it would 
‘jeld. However, this must tell of the great motive which prompt- 
‘ime and is not of importance ed the Infantry to accomplish the 
The eyes of all the Infan- }uyilding of this splendid memorial. It 
’ entered upon one point and would say that here is symbolized a 
that is Doughboy Memorial Stadium. 

On October 17 the Infantry varsity 
football team, composed of officers and 
men drawn from all the Infantry, will 
meet Oglethorpe University upon the 
eridiron in the dedicatory game. Sup- 
norting them will be the good wishes of 
all the Infantrymen who have willing- 
y contributed to their great memorial. 
Here will be represented not merely 
the spirit of a football team which solid conerete and steel, is a time de- 


unity which has made possible the vie- 
tories of our Infantry throughout the 
years. Here is the spirit of Trenton, 
Buena Vista, Chickamauga, the Marne 
and all of the other fields of combat 
upon which our Infantry has fought so 
splendidly. Here is the greatest trib- 
ute our Army has ever paid to its dead 


heroes. Here, expressed in terms of 


hopes to win by clean aggressive play, fying monument from fighting men to 


hut something greater than this. other men who have fought and died. 


D 


Military Training at Colleges 

To me, the military work is very important from at 
least four points of view: 

First: Preparedness. The World War demon- 
strated the absolute necessity of our having a trained 
soldiery, or at least partially trained. Those who have 
studied the needs of our government think this is so 
important that they have planned this work for 
colleges. 





Seconp: At this particular age a boy should have 
his ideals of citizenship and patriotism crystalized. 
Nothing does this so much as military training. 

Tuirp: The boy should have physical exercise to 
keep the body in the best condition of mental develop- 
ment. 

FourtH: The formation of habits of regularity, 
promptness, and courtesy is the greatest achievement 
of his college career. Nothing else compares with the 
military training in that particular—John W. West, 
President, North Georgia Agricultural College. 

















Athletic History of the Infantry School 
Colonel Wait C. Johnson, 24th Infantry 


NS \ J HERE is no finer ex- 
Nea } | ample of the ‘‘never- 
a say-die’’ spirit of the 
“s Infantry than that 
exemplified by the 
| athletic history of the 
Infantry School. 
From a very humble 
beginning six years 
ago, handicapped by 
innumerable _ obsta- 
cles, the Infantrymen have woven an 
athletie record which ranks with the 
finest in Army’s sport annals. 

No group of athletes ever faced a 
more severe trial than those who first 
carried the doughboy banner upon the 
athletic field. But none has ever 
been more determined. The men for 
the most part were past the youthful 
days of athletic prime, equipment was 
searce, and playing fields were made 
only after arduous labor. 











But the pioneers gritted their teeth. 
They gave of time, money, and body, 
in order that athletics at the Infantry 
School might live, grow and prosper. 
Firmly imbedded in their minds was 
the belief that a good athlete is a good 
fighter; that the team work of the ath- 
letie field and the battle-field differ 
only in application; that the prere- 
quisite of a good Infantryman is a 
strong body and firm muscles. These 
beliefs carried those heroes of the pio- 
neer days through many a hard strug- 
gle. They paved the way and today 
the Infantrymen of Benning have not 
only the finest athletic layout in the 
service, but also formidable teams, 
eapable of competing successfully with 
any and of proudly carrying the ban- 


874 


ner of all the Infantry, whom | 


ey rep. 

resent. ~% 
THE START IN 1919 

On a sweltering hot day in Septem 

ber, 1919, the start was made. An ath. 

letie coaching and physical training 

school was established at Benning 


This course was for officers only and 
lasted four weeks. 

Maj. Gen. Chas. S. Farnsworth, late 
Chief of Infantry, is an enthusiastic 
believer in athleties, and was they 
commandant of the Infantry Schoo! 
It was partly due to his efforts, and to 
those of Dr. Joseph E. Rayeroft, di. 
rector of athleties and physica! educa 
tion at Princeton University and head 
of Army athletics during the World 
War, that this first school of athletics 
and physical training was started at 
Benning. Four officers from each com- 


batant branch of the service were as 
sembled, and supplemented by a quar- 
tette of specially selected men from the 


personnel of the Infantry School, the 
class of twenty-four officers held _ its 
first session on September 1. 

The instructors were well known. 
Maj. John L. Griffith, present head of 
athletics in the Western Conference, 
and executive officer of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, 
dean of the tutoring staff. This group 
was composed of: George Huff, well- 
known baseball coach and athletic di- 
rector at the University of | !linois; 
Fred Luehring, basketball coach and 
now head of athletics at Minnesota; 
Capt. Cariton L. Brosius, nationally 
known physical training expert; Capt 
Allen Smith, jiu-jitsu expert; ‘‘eorge 
Blake, boxing coach at the Los Angeles 


was 





ib and assistant coach in 
1920 Olympiad; Maj. Jesse Drain, 

ad L Brooke Leman. 
The t of the coaching school was 
an athletic policy for the 
Following the Benning 


rst was planned to establish 
all corps areas to train 
| post instructors. These 


contact with the rank 
the Army and in time pro- 


e in 


e athletic theories and praec- 
ight at the Infantry School. 
ery other new project, the 
both favorably and unfavor- 
' ed. 
is a result of the influence of the 
ass, and these were all help- 


f 


Many schools were start- 


t, so much so in fact that a second 
ss was ordered to report at Benning 
Mat 1920. In other places the 
a natural death and no at- 
s made to continue a fixed 
- te athletie policy. 
jut the Benning authorities were 
sed, and the matter had attracted 


A thletic 








The Px 


» Club is shown in the background. 
other social activities 
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favorable attention the training 
branch the Staff. Calls 
were made for a second school and the 
March, 1920, class answered these. 
The course was 


in 


of General 


in many respects a 
first, but the results 
Athleties and 
made a 


duplication of the 
were more far-reaching. 
fixed 
and integral part of the curriculum at 


physical training were 


the Infantry School and seeds were 
sown which later resulted in a full 
blooming extra and intramural ath- 


letie policy. 
Each officer taking the at 


Benning was required to take part in 


course 


afternoon physical training programs 


and every enlisted man was reached 


through his company officers. Interest 
in athletics received a great impetus, 
the 
Army’s participation in the Olympic 
Four 
the distinction of going to Antwerp 
with the American Lieut. Jo 
was one of the 


and it was further promoted by 


games. Senning officers gained 
team. 
seph A. Cranston, Jr., 
star the boxing team; 


contestants on 





Polo Is a Leading Infantry Sport 


This is the scene of many polo teas and 

















Athletie 


The Infantry School 


Lieut. Henry I. Szymanski competed 
ereditably on the wrestling team; and 
two other Benning officers were as- 
signed places on the coaching and man- 
agerial staff. 
In 1924, a 


eourse started 


full-fledged 
at the 
School running over a two-year period. 


coaching 
was Infantry 
Here officers are taught to coach all of 
to 
The results of this course 


our national sports, and in turn 
train men. 
have been far-reaching. It has served 
to bring the Army in intimate contact 
Prae- 
tically every school, college, and uni- 
versity having a R. O. T. C. unit 
using an officer either as head eoach or 


with the mass of the people. 
is 
assistant coach in some major sport. 
Requests are constantly received at the 
Infantry School for assignment of of- 
The officers 
so detailed come into intimate 
with the of the 

schools, and certainly reach the mass 
of the students. 


ficers of coaching ability. 
touch 
faculties various 
The result is a most 
favorable reaction for the Army as a 
whole. 
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Baseball Team, 1925 
A VARSITY PROGRAM 
With the instructional end 

leties covered by the school eurricu 
thoughts turned to a varsity prog 
Far-seeing minds conceived the id 
that the Infantry could build 
teams at Benning which could compet 
successfully with the best in this bro 
They believed that in the spl 
did young bodies of America’s dou 
be 
could be developed, which would n 
first-rate football, baseball, and basket 
ball They believed t! 
could be assembled teams which 


land. 


boys material would found 


teams. 
would 
Ber ning 


represent all the Infantry. 
was a logical place and had ass 


ned s 


true role as the fountain-head 
foot-soldier. 

And so the start was made in thi 
tumn of 1920. 


scheduled 


One football! game was 


without anyone knowing 
where either men, material, or mone} 
Sut faith 
purpose fixed, and everyone was 
prised when a football 


sembled which earried itself with 


was coming from. was firm 
sur 
is as 


team wi 


ore 











IS 


\ 


l S 


Athletic 


almost defeated one of the 
ms in the South. It was 
mined to book real basket- 
seball schedules, and to seek 
membership in the Southern 
viate Athletic Association. 
entatives were sent to the an- 
ting of this athletie body in 
1920, and the colleges and 
es of the South, were found 
d willing to aeeept the In- 
Later-when the Southern 
Athletic 


there was formed a second 


eviate Association 
n known as the Southern In- 
ate Conference, this group 
ly took the Infantrymen into 
etic fraternity. 
sketball schedule was booked for 
and winter of 1920-1921. One 
s obstacle confronted the man- 
t and that was a place to play. 
been possible to dodge the fur- 
au cotton patch in coaching a 
team, but basketball 
e played under a roof and upon 


simply 


at least reasonably true and 
will presented a way, and it was 
possible to reconvert a medium- 
barn into a basketball court by 


ng the roof eighteen feet and mak- 
certain other structural changes. 
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Lastly and very important a floor was 
built which was really most creditable 
Showers were added, crude but refresh 
ing, pine boards served as seats for 
eager fans, and the pioneering spirit 
of the athletes found a generous re 
sponse in the hearts of their supporters 
The whole thing went ahead with a 
bang. 

The Infantry five played representa 
tive teams and during the Christmas 
holidays made a long trip through the 
South, spreading far and wide the 
name of the doughboys in Dixie sport 
They fulfilled the belief of those who 
were responsible for the varsity pro 
gram by winning the majority of 
games, demonstrating that the foot-sol 
dier of our Army had a real place in 
the college athletie world. 

Baseball was pushed for the spring 
of 1921 and enthusiasm was great. It 
was necessary to build a field, a grand 
stand, and do other construction work, 
without funds, but these things wer 
little obstacles which were easily swept 
aside by the spirit of the men. Spring 
came and found not only a good play 
ing field, a large wooden grandstand 
but also a baseball team which wor 


sixteen and lost thirteen games, fin 


ishing with a percentage of .55 


Games were played only with leading 





Second Battalion, 29th Infantry, Intramural Football Champions, Fort Benning, 1924 
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colleges and the Infantry athletic pro- 
gram was a fixture. 


THE SUPPORT GROWS 


So successful had been the first year, 
that it was immediately planned to ex- 
pand the athletic program for the suc- 
ceeding years. Not only could the In- 
fantry put out a winning varsity, but 
they would also encourage an intra- 
mural program which would bring ath- 
letics to the greatest number of men. 
This program would also provide a 
feeder for the varsity squad through 
the medium of the intramural teams. 
Here much good material would be de- 
veloped. Gradually the Infantrymen 
of the service were beginning to turn 
towards Benning as the home of their 
athletic teams. 

More imposing football, basketball 
and baseball schedules were booked. 
Attempts were made to bring the In- 
fantry teams, known as the Blue teams, 
into playing contact not only with the 
leading Southern colleges, but leading 
Eastern and Western schools. The in- 
adequate facilities at Benning received 
attention and little by little were im- 
proved. 

The following fall the Blue eleven 
ran up a total of 190 points against 67 
scored against it, and for the first 
time played an interservice classic with 
the Atlantic Destroyer Fleet at 
Charleston, defeating the gobs, 12 to 0. 
An annual game was also booked with 
the Parris Island Marines, and the In- 
fantrymen have won this encounter 
each year. 

The basketball team established a 
precedent by taking a trip to the West- 
ern Conference and meeting five lead- 
ing teams. This was the most ambi- 
tious journey a Southern quintet had 
every attempted. Twenty-six games 
were played during the season, and of 





these the Infantrymen won | 
one Southern college gained 
tinction of defeating the Blu: 
this was Georgia Tech. 

It would be quite useless to oo jntp 
the long record of games won lost 
by the Blue teams. Suffice it to gay 
they have always won the majority o: 
their contests and have established yo: 
only an enviable record on the athle 
floor but also off the floor. They hay 
brought the Army into intin 
tact with thousands of athletes 
voting citizens of tomorrow. have 
gained the admiration of tens of thoy 
sands of spectators in many localities, 
and have served to demonstrate that 
the Army is by, of and for the peopl 


) 
pei 


1¢ 


© POT 


| iture 


IMPROVED FACILITIES 


Everyone realized that the athletic 
plants and fields at Benning must be 
improved to keep pace with th 
A new baseball field was built and the 
construction of a new gymnasium be- 
gun. This ineluded a full-sized bas 
ketball court, 50 by 90 feet, handbal! 
courts, dressing and locker rooms and 
other appurtenances of a modern gym 
nasium. 

The whole affair was built without 
expense to the Government. In fact, 
the framework of the building 
merely a large-sized aviation hangar, 
imported to Benning and set up by the 
willing hands of the soldiers. The 
steel framework served admirably as 
an under structure for the gym, and 
gave great height to the playing floor 
The Infantry gym has been greatly 
admired because of this fact. 

A beautifully wooded area in the 
heart of the fort was transformed into 
a swimming pool. Here 
structed a dam which would give 4 
depth of eighteen feet in the de 
portion and would taper down to pro- 


teams 


was 


was con- 


nest 
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ninimum depth of six inches 
wading pool for small chil- 
jren. Diving towers, spring boards, 
and ne-hundred-yard straightway 
wer .trueted. Dressing rooms and 

_ were added, and today the In- 

en boast a great natural pool 
wh ny and all events of a swim- 
ming meet may be admirably con- 
Swimming was added to the 
training program and later 
became a fixed part of the intramural 
competitive schedule. 


duet 


athiet 


The 29th Infantry constructed an 
athletic field and here track and field 
programs were conducted. This form 
of sport received its first impetus, a 
which will be materially felt 
next year when the Blue track and 
field stars will compete with other 
schools in joint meets. 


start 


Polo fields were made, two excellent 
fields, Shannon and Pike, serving the 
need of the Infantry poloists. The in- 
tramural schedules in this sport have 
not only been conducive of great sport 
for players and spectators, but also 
have been materially beneficial from a 
standpoint. The Infantry- 
men believe that every officer should 
be an accomplished horseman. 


military 


Infantry poloists arranged games 
with other arms of the service, com- 
peted in Southern and corps area tour- 
neys, and the Infantry School became 
the center of aetivities for the Infan- 
try in this as well as the major sports. 

Boxing, always popular with sol- 
diers, has reeeived much attention at 
senning. It is a maxim in the in- 
structional program that a good bayo- 
net fighter possesses many of the 
physical and mental qualifications of 
a boxer. With the fixed belief that 
boxing and bayonet go hand in glove, 
every encouragement is given to this 


sport, and company, regimental and 
post tourneys are held. Since the start 
the Infantrymen have always won the 
majority of weights in the corps area 
tourneys in which they have competed 
and many good service fighters have 
well upheld the honor of the Blue. The 
big gym with its movable boxing stage 
and many sets of portable bleachers 
make boxing a year-round sport at 
Benning. 
TWO GREAT HAPPENINGS 

Coincident with the rapid growth of 
athletics, came two of the greatest 
events ever transpiring at Benning. 
The Honorable Calvin Coolidge, Pres- 
ident of the United States, offered for 
the first time in our history a cup for 
Army athletics to be known as the 
President’s Cup. Then came the an- 
nouncement that the Infantrymen of 
our Army would build at Benning the 
greatest memorial ever constructed by 
the soldiers of a nation; that this 
memorial would be in the form of a 
great athletic and recreational center. 
These two events stirred the Infantry- 
men to the depths of their athletic 
hearts and gave sports at Benning the 
greatest impetus. 

President Coolidge decreed that the 
President’s Cup should be annually 
contested for by teams of the Army 
and Navy, comprised of officers and 
men in proportion to their numbers in 
the services. 





INFANTRY WINS CUP 

The Infantry School was selected to 
furnish the team to represent the en- 
tire Army, it being provided that the 
team should be comprised of ten en- 
listed men and one officer. November 
22, 1924, was appointed as the day of 
meeting the Navy, and it was decided 
that the annual game would be played 
in Washington. 
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Here the Infantrymen met the Navy 
eleven, represented by the Atlantic 
Scouting Fleet, the gobs having pre- 
viously won from the Quantico Ma- 
rines for the honor of representing the 
Navy. Official Washington was on 
hand and in the presence of this great 
gathering the Infantrymen emerged 
triumphant over the Navy by the score 
of 12 to 6. 
test and one of the greatest games ever 


It was an inspiring con- 


played between service teams. 

The President’s Cup was taken to 
Benning as the most valued trophy of 
the Infantry. This year they must de- 
fend the honor of holding this eup and 
will play either the Navy or Marines in 
Washington on November 21. The 
President’s Cup game brought the In- 
fantry to the peak of its ambition, that 
is, that athletic teams of the Infantry 
School should represent the doughboys 
of our Army. It even went one step 
farther and gave the Infantrymen the 
honor of representing the entire Army. 


DOUGHBOY STADIUM 


The Recreation Center Project re- 
volves about two great athletic cen- 
ters, Doughboy Memorial Stadium with 
its baseball annex, Gowdy Field. The 
former is the home of the track and 
field teams and the football team, 
while the latter provides the Blue with 
one of the finest baseball layouts in the 
country. 

Thousands of officers and men by 
their willing contribution of time and 
money, made the memorial possible. 
The true hands of Benning’s Infan- 
trymen started to work and have been 
busy with the tasks of construction. 
Gowdy Field was the first to be com- 
pleted, and this great baseball field 
was dedicated last March. Doughboy 
Stadium will be completed in time for 


its dedication on October 17. Wiq) 
this, practically all of the aibitioys 
dreams of the Infantry will come trye 


Other things remain to be done. 
as a permanent brick or stucco wal oy 
the gymnasium, but the great work o: 
building has been done. It 

mains for Infantry to continue to 
teams worthy of the great field 
which they play, worthy of 1 
ing the Infantry for all time 


to come 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON 


It is but natural that thoughts tur 
to the present football season, which 
should be the greatest in Blue histor 
Eleven games comprise the schedulk 
which is as follows: 


September 26—North Georgia Aggies 
at Doughboy Stadium. 

October 3—Loyola College at New 01 
leans, La. 

October 10—Transylvania Colleg 
Doughboy Stadium. 

October 17—Oglethorpe University at 


at 
a 


Doughboy Stadium (Dediecator 
Game). 
October 24—Catholie University 


Doughboy Stadium. 

October 31—Notre Dame 
at Doughboy Stadium. 

November 7—University of Tennessee, 
Medicos, at Memphis. 

November 11—Parris Island Marines 
at Savannah, Ga. 

November 14—Carson and Newman 
College at Doughboy Stadium. 

November 21—President’s Cup Game 
at Washington, D. C. 

November 26 (Thanksgiving)—Louis- 
iana Tech at Doughboy Stadium. 


( Reserves 


A great team must be built to meet 
this schedule, but the Infantry is 
ready. It is confident of winning as i! 
has won before. The cooperation of 
the Infantry regiments throughout the 
service has been inspirational and 
those athletes at Benning who wil! rep 
resent the Infantry on the gridiron are 
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Lacrosse Game between the » eed School and Georgia 
Tec 


the 
rit which led the pioneers six years 


ired with same ‘‘never-say-die’’ 

The top of the heap has been reached. 
to 
are fol- 
lowing, for example an eight-team in- 


It now remains for the Infantry 


there. Great schedules 


sta\ 


tramural league has provided a game 


a day, with frequent double-headers, 
throughout the summer at Gowdy 
Field. Year by year the Infantry 


schedules will grow stronger, with the 
splendid facilities and winning teams. 
The Infantry School has not only ar- 
rived at its goal of the athletic home 


381 
of the Doughboys, but is the livest 
place in the Army for athletics, which 
in the final analysis means real ‘‘he- 


in whose veins flow the red blood 
of courage. 
Many of the pioneers of 1919 and 


men’’ 


1920 will come to Benning some day 
and when they do they will realize that 
the Infantry has kept faith; that their 
efforts of time, body and money laid 
the foundation for the great athletic 
program now in effect at the Infantry 
School. 

The 
Me!’’ 


Infantry slogan is ‘‘ Follow 


D 


Without Defense—Without Country 


As long as men and women cherish honor and lib- 


erty they must be prepared 
lives if need be. 


to defend them with their 


When our people are unwilling to 


pay that price they will have no more war, but they 
will also have no more country.—Maj. Gen. Chas. P. 


Summerall. 














Instructional Methods 
Captain W. A. Dumas, [nfantry 





HE Infantry School 
I has gained an envi- 
able reputation 


— a | throughout the serv- 
ice for the excellence 
of its methods of in- 
, struction. Almost 
}universally 
officers and enlisted 
men who leave the 
school after having 
completed a course are open and 
avowed ‘‘Benning boosters,’’ and al- 
most invariably incoming students 
have been given glow- 











a single exception, he has presented ty 
him verbally from the lecture ))\atform 
the complete text of the courses and 
that consequently he is not required ¢ 
spend his study time in trying to |o. 


cate and comprehend phases of the sub. 
jects not covered by the instructors. 
but may spend that time in review of 
material presented by them and in an 
effort to get it impressed upon his 


mind. The one exception is the mili- 
tary history monograph, for which he 
is required for his own good to per- 
form certain research. While this la- 

bor may seem onerous 





ing reports of the 
Benning methods. 
The initial evidence 
of such difference in 
system comes to the 
new student in a 
statement made at the 


opening of the course cumulative 


The standard Army 
applicatory method of 
instruction is adjusted 
to fit the special con- 
ditions at Benning and 
perfected in detail by 


at the time, he fin- 
ishes with a feeling 
of genuine gain, a 
greater confidence in 
his ability to perform 
a difficult task well, 
an inereased interest 





to the effect that it 
will be assumed that the student has 
no previous knowledge of any of the 
subjects taught. This assumption is 
adhered to literally throughout the 
course. The instruction in each sub- 
ject teaches the fundamentals, the es- 
sentials, the elements, of the subject 
before proceeding to the more com- 
plicated aspects and the student is re- 
lieved of the onus of intensive concen- 
trated study as a background or foun- 
dation for the course. In other words, 
the labor of the instruction is per- 
formed solely by the instructor. Each 
subject is completely presented with 
doctrine, detail, and application. 

The student is glad to find that, with 
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experience in military reading, 
and a desire to con- 
tinue his research in the interest of 


pleasure as well as profit. 

Usually the student is impressed by 
the simplicity of the subjects and of 
the methods. He finds that he does 
not have to make a conscious mental 
effort to grasp the instruction being 
presented, but is surprised to find that 
the subjects that in the past have been 
the secret source of apprelension, 
seem to be easy to understand. An- 
alysing the present simplicity of them, 
he finds that the sympathy of the in- 
structors, their sincerity and their hon- 
est desire to bring light, have made the 
subjects so clear that he comprehends 
whether he makes an effort to do so of 
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sot Moreover, he beeomes infected by 
+ of their contagious enthusi- 


asm +o put the right thing across in 
the right way. As a graduate he is 
glert to instruet others as they have 
instructed him. 

The main reason for this is the eopi- 
ous use of illustration. The blackboard 
is rarely used, but almost every lecture 


is profusely illustrated with graphical 
charts and diagrams in color. In ad- 


dition, the school makes a maximum 
use of demonstrations and teaches and 
encourages their employment by the 
students upon return to duty with 
troops or with civilian components. 
Instruction is being given in the meth- 
ods of preparing charts and maps. 


Practice in preparing them results 
from the stipulation that the fifteen- 
minute talk and the subsequent verbal 
delivery of the monograph shall be 
illustrated. 

These two opportunities given to the 
student to talk before his classmates 
are worthy of a word of explanation. 
The school recognizes that students at- 
tend the courses not to be tested and 
graded, but to be aided and better 
equipped to improve their abilities as 
leaders and instructors of the Army. 
For this reason a short course is given 
in ‘‘Methods of Instruction.’’ After 
the instructional theory has been pre- 
sented the student is required to give 
a fitteen-minute talk before his class- 
mates, in which he puts into practice 
the principles previously enunciated 
and demonstrated. When he completes 
this talk his methods of presentation 
are criticized by his classmates, who di- 
rect attention in an impersonal way to 
his merits and his faults as an instrue- 
tor. This exereise is not a graded one, 
and is usually a pleasant period for 
the student, while his audience always 


enjoys it. When this work has been 
completed, the student officer is re- 
quired to present to the class in twenty- 
five minutes the high points of the 
military history monograph he has 
written. Upon this verbal delivery of 
his monograph, he is assigned a grade 
in ‘‘Methods of Instruction,’’ the ex- 
ercise being like a practical examina- 
tion in that subject. The result is that 
the course in military history is in re- 
ality largely taught by the students 
themselves. They do their research 
and offer their results. Since much of 
this course is the relation of personal 
experience in combat, it becomes in- 
tensely interesting. The final result is 
that each student is given a feeling of 
confidence in his ability to address any 
audience or any class at any time and 
anywhere. 

All of the subjects are taught in the 
same way, in accordance with a system 
found to be sound and helpful to the 
men attending classes. The method is 
the standard Army applicatory method 
adjusted to fit the special conditions at 
Benning and perfected in detail by 
cumulative experience. There is first 
a demonstration of the subject under 
consideration. This is followed by a 
careful explanation of each of its steps. 
It is then again demonstrated. After 
the second demonstration, the student 
is required to imitate what he has seen ; 
in other words, to apply his knowledge. 
When he becomes proficient in this ap- 
plication, he is examined on his pro- 
ficiency. Examinations, therefore, are 
not dreaded as in schools and colleges 
on the outside. They do not measure 
erammed facts or memorized knowl- 
edge. They merely offer opportunities 
for the student to demonstrate how the 
continuous practice has improved his 
performance. At the Infantry School 
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the student officer spends his year in he leaves the Infantry Scho 
an unhurried, unworried striving for area and department comma 
professional betterment. When he _ testified in annual reports, }) 
graduates he has rounded out his mili- way begins to demonstrate | 
tary knowledge and accumulated an _ ness of his training and th: 
ease and certainty in execution. When of the Infantry School. 


D 


The Sesquicentenary of Army Starving 

Current apprehensions lest the Budget Bureau 
should eut the Army appropriations for next year to 
the starvation point occur, by interesting coincidence, 
on the 150th anniversary of the first complaint of the 
kind, made by no less a person than the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Continental Army, against the nig- 
gardliness or inefficiency of the Continental Congress. 

It was on August 15, 1775, that Washington, at 
Cambridge, wrote to Elias Boudinot that he had of 
ammunition only eight rounds to a man; yet with 
that meager supply he had fourteen miles of potential! 
battle front to guard. He added that he no longer 
dared expend a single round of powder in firing a 
morning or evening gun. 

In those depressing circumstances occurred one of 
the most curious incidents of the Revolution. A mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Committee of Safety, de- 
spairing of success, turned traitor, deserted to the 
British lines, sought an interview with General Gage 
and told him all, advising him that with such lack 
of ammunition Washington could make no stand 
against him if he made a resolute sortie against the 
American lines. But the perfectly true story seemed 
to Gage so ineredible that he refused to believe it or 
to aet upon it, but reckoned it to be a ruse of the 
enemy and locked the informer up as a spy! 

It is surely not to be feared that the present Con- 
gress will treat the Army as badly as did its Conti- 
nental predecessor, a century and a half ago; at least 
not to such an extent as would make us dependent 
upon a foeman’s incredulity for our salvation.— 
New York Tribune. 











Captain Sterling A. 


“EAR the first of 


| March each year two 

N hundred and _ fifty 

f officers receive orders 
to report for duty at 
the Infantry School 
as students. These 
gentlemen come from 
all over the conti- 
nental United States, 
; from Alaska, Hawaii, 
China, Philippines, Porto Rico and the 





Canal Zone, and yet in the minds of 
each of them there arises the thought: 


“It has come at last. I am glad that 
| am to be given the opportunity of 
woing through the school before I get 
my next assignment. I may have a 
hard time if the disagreeable condi- 
tions we used to hear about still hold, 
but they do say that the place is get- 
ting better each year.’’ 

Regardless of these old tales, the In- 
fantry officer rejoices in the fact that 
he is going to take the course because 
he knows that it will make him a bet- 
ter man. He realizes this, frequently 
subconsciously, through his observa- 
tion of recent graduates with whom he 
has come in eontaet, some of whom he 
knew before and now finds profession- 
ally improved. Especially has this 
been true in regard to their ability to 
impart the latest teachings of the In- 
lantry in the garrison schools and on 
the drill field. He knows that basically 
these officers are no better and that 
many of them are perhaps not as eap- 
able as he is; yet they now know more 
than he, and their advice is sought by 
the senior officers of the command who 
seem to place them in a preferred class. 


Life of a Student Officer 


Wood, Jr., Infantry 


Usually the incoming officer reports 
at Fort Benning some ten days prior 
to the actual opening of the school and 
on arriving in Columbus finds that the 
school has established a reception com- 
mittee at the Ralston Hotel. Here he 
receives all necessary information con- 
cerning reporting, data on quarters, 
and the best method of finding a suit- 
able house in Columbus, where the ma- 
jority of the married students live. 

As soon as he has officially reported 
his arrival at Headquarters at Fort 
Benning, the student learns that there 
will be no duties for him to perform 
until the opening of school. In the 
meantime, he is expected to devote him- 
self to settling his family and all per- 
sonal affairs so that when the course 
actually begins he will not have any 
interest-destroying factors to contend 
with. 

It is decidedly unfortunate that 
there are not sufficient quarters at Fort 
Benning to accommodate all student 
officers. However, there are more 
houses in Columbus now than ever be- 
fore and rents will be lower this year. 
For example, it is possible to rent a 
comfortable five-room bungalow in the 
Wynuton or Wildwood surburban dis- 
trict for from fifty to eighty dollars 
per month. 

In the olden days, before the opening 
of the new concrete highway it was a 
real hardship to live in Columbus and 
go back and forth over the ‘‘ Daily 
Risk,’’ and it will never be possible 
for future classes of student officers to 
realize the difference that the new road 
makes. The wear and tear on the ear, 
the amount of time required for the 
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trip, to say nothing of the jars on the 
nerves of the officers was an ever- 
present source of complaint. Now, it 
is only a pleasant little drive not long 
enough to allow the usual post-mor- 
tems over examination papers. 

Soon after the opening of school a 
reception is held by the Commandant 
for the incoming student officers which 
constitutes the students’ call on the 
Commandant and his return of that 
eall. However, in order to foster the 
spirit of mutual cordiality, the exist- 


| 





is conducted through a sho: 
the school area and is back 
with the day’s work done b 
izing that it has begun. 

The morning of the first s 
is largely taken up with the 
tion of the student officer ¢ 
drawing of equipment and as 
of lockers. The Advanced ( 


one company. The Company (ffi 


Class forms two companies, 0: 
the class in each company. .\ 
of the academic department 


The Benning Special 
Student officers en route to Singleton Hill for a terrain exercise 


ence of which is so necessary in a 
school of this character, every encour- 
agement is given the establishment of 
closer social relations among all of- 
ficers of the garrison. The associations 
and friendships formed here constitute 
one of the most valuable by-products 
of the course. 

Registration is an event in _ itself. 
Here, for the first time, the student 
comes in contact with the well-regu- 
lated system by which things are con- 
ducted throughout the school year. 
Entering a large room tnat has been 
prepared, he completes his registration, 


nated as the company commande: 


the senior student officer is th: 
in command. The latter actu: 


trols the company at all format 
responsible for its discipline a: 


mits the report of absentees. 1 


senior officers are made platoo: 


ers, guides and squad leaders 
ing to rank. Upon these offic 
the responsibility for the pres 
of order and discipline at al! 


tions, in the lecture halls, and « 


drill fields. 


One of the questions of prim: 


est to the student officers is: “’ 
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Life of a Student 
the: they grade us?’’? The marking system aminations. 
— has wn lergone considerable evolution 
real. wi 


first days of the school when 
ug was marked on a strict per- 
basis. For the 1924 and 1925 
the marks given were A, B, C, 
i}, which corresponded to the 
ised on the efficiency reports 
the same meaning. During 
summer another milestone in 
of progress was completed 
when again the system was 
changed, so that at the present time 
all graded papers are marked ‘‘satis- 
factory’’ or ‘‘unsatisfactory,’’ and 
nobody can find out whether he has a 
“tenth’’ on his neighbor. 
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These changes represent correspond- 
ing ones in the general trend of in- 
struction at the school. During the 
first years of its existence it was or- 
ganized on a purely competitive basis. 
Since that time the original idea has 
been gradually eliminated and as far 
as the school ean accomplish it, there 
is to be no competition among students. 
During the early part of the school 
year a lecture is delivered to all stu- 
dent officers on the character of and 
the necessity for examinations. In 
this lecture is brought out the point 
that it is impossible to get entirely 
away from the principle that any form 
of an examination is a means of test- 
ing the student. The examinations 
given at the Infantry School, however, 
include within a general review of the 
entire subject, a summing up of the 
salient points in the course and so, in 
addition to its mission of furnishing a 
measure for the student knowledge of 
the subject, the tests also have great in- 
structional value. No ‘‘trick ques- 
tions’ are allowed. 

Throughout the year there will be 
encountered three distinct kinds of ex- 








The written type that is 
familiar to all of us; the terrain exer- 
cise, wherein the student is furnished 
a sketch or road map of the terrain and 
goes out on the ground and there 
solves the problem; and lastly, the 
*‘eounty fair’’ type. In the latter the 
student is placed in front of a taped- 
off area containing certain exhibits 
such as an Infantry rifleman and coach 
on the firing line. At a whistle signal 
the men composing the exhibit will per- 
form certain movements under the ob- 
servation of the students intentionally 
doing something incorrectly. The test 
of the student lies in the use of his 
powers of observation to determine 
what has been done improperly. 

The courses of instruction are built 
around the plan that the most impor- 
tant subject taught at the school is 
tacties. With this in mind the student 
officers are first made thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the weapons of the Infan- 
try. They then study the organiza- 
tions provided to handle these fighting 
tools. When this step has been learned 
they take up the technical agencies 
by which the commander can inform 
himself of what is going on, and then 
are taught the methods and language 
to be used in transmitting orders to the 
troops so that they, with the means at 
their disposal, will do what he wants 
them to do. These things constitute 
the background on which a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the combined use 
of all the means at his disposal is 
founded. 


The character of instruction received 
by the student officers varies accord- 
ing to classes. The Advanced Class 
deals with Infantry from a broad view- 
point. It is primarily interested, for 
instance, in the tactical use and possi- 
bilities of the Infantry weapons rather 
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mechanical 
On the other hand, on the 
officers the 
manipulation and firing of the guns 


than their functional and 
operations. 
company devolve actual 
and they must have a minute knowl- 
edge of the technical and mechanical 
details. 

Along with the preliminary studies 
leading up to tactics, there is presented 


to the students an excellent course in 





Typical Scene during Annual Maneuvers 
A battalion command post 


map reading, and a brief course of 
drill and command, field fortifications, 
equitation, gymnasties and athletics. 
Today the Army officer is an integral 
member of the civilian community in 
His duties 
frequently require the making of short 
talks on military subjects to bodies of 
civilians. 


which he may be stationed. 


The course in military his- 
tory has been devised to give him prac- 
tical experience in speaking on a given 
subject in a definite length of time. 
First he is assigned some subject on 


Student 





Officer 














military training, given a 
preparation and required t: 
fifteen-minute talk to mem! 
class. The major part of 1 
however, consists in the w: 
historical monograph on som 
the World War. 
tles and campaigns are assig 


The 


The salier 1 


vidual students. 


studs 


five weeks to prepare a deta 


of their assignment, and at th: 
the five weeks they present to t 


dent company their monog! 
verbal form. Thus in additio. 
practice in actually talking 


their classes, each man hears 
plete summary in lecture for 
most important events of th 
War. 

Beginning shortly after th 
the year the course in tactics 
the prime consideration of 
instruction is. presented by a 
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; in the class room followed 
trations of troops illustrat- 
iar taetieal problems. In 
on of terrain and map exer- 
students apply the principles 
heard explained in lecture 


ey 

§ seen executed by demonstra- 
on troops. This method is utilized 
roughout all the various phases of 


wth defensive and offensive combat, 
J has been found to furnish the stu- 


dent with lasting impressions of the 


mbat principles of Infantry 


correct 
troops. 

A very bright spot to the minds of 
most of the student officers is the ma- 
neuver period. This covers the sec- 
ond and third weeks of May. Exten- 
sive preparations are made by the 
school authorities and the necessary 
construction work is done by the dem- 
onstration troops, so that when the stu- 
dent officers arrive at the maneuver 
camps they find their tents pitched, 
their trunk lockers and bedding rolls 
delivered and every possible comfort 
and convenience supplied. 

The terrain comprising the Fort 
Kenning reservation is admirably suit- 
ed for the conduct of a series of ma- 
neuvers or command exercises and the 
climatic conditions existing during 
May renders the work a pleasant out- 
ing. The taetical experiences and 
knowledge acquired are invaluable. 
Every student serves in the capacity of 
a command or staff officer on each of 
the ten problems, thus by practical ex- 
perience he learns what the duties of 
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his particular staff or command fune- 
tion are and how they should operate 
during combat. 

The two weeks of the maneuvers 
mark the culmination of the year’s 
work at the school. They are aptly 
designed to provide the student officer 
with a touch of real field conditions. 
During the course of the problems 
many difficulties of water supply, food 
and munitions are presented to the stu- 
dent as tactical problems for the prop- 
er staff officer to solve and it is foreibly 
brought home to them that troops ean- 
not expect the comforts of garrison life 
while in the field. 

The student officer welcomes the 
graduation exercises much as a small 
boy does the coming of vacation time. 
For him the receipt of his certificate 
of proficiency means the completion of 
a year’s hard work. It means that 
now, he, too, will be in that preferred 
list of officers who are graduates of the 
Infantry School. 

His anticipation of a change of 
work, of a new station and a new as 
signment dims his memory of the many 
little troubles and worries that he has 
undergone during the school year, but 
the basic facts of instruction he has 
received are so implanted on the stu- 
dent’s mind that they remain. The 
many bothersome details of the stu- 
dent’s life blur and give way to a real- 
ization that he has become a more ef- 
ficient officer and that he is now better 
qualified to perform suecessfully what- 
ever duties may be required of him. 
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The Infantry Board 


Major M. J. Gunner, /nfantry 


~~“ HE record of com- 
bats in the world at 
| large includes a war 
for every generation 
for thousands of 


; years. The profes- 
eA! sion of arms is in- 
- we Deal 

Malt ">. deed as old as hu- 


mankind. With many 
conflicts have come 
innovations so new 
and so different from all that had gone 
before that men have been greatly im- 
pressed by their capabilities and pos- 
sibilities, and sol- 





military establishment, sev. 
mentalities are provided to ; 
these ends. For the Infantry. one gyeh 
agency is the Infantry Board whic, 
operates directly under the Chief 9; 
Infantry, but which is located at For 
Benning along with another organiza. 
tion with which it is closely allied, the 
Department of Experiment of the Ip. 
fantry School. 

The Infantry Board is established ty 
consider projects referred to it by the 
Chief of Infantry and is also to 
originate and submit recommendations 

looking to improve. 


t) 
INStry 


COMplist 





diers, especially the 
younger ones, have 
said, ‘‘This thing will 
revolutionize warfare 
—it is all different 
now.’’ But the older 
heads, having in 
mind the history of 


Suggestions for improve- 
ment of the Infantry are 
desired and any person 
conceiving a new idea 
should forward it to 
the Chief of Infantry 


ment of the Infantry 
Being located at For 
Benning it has at 
hand all the facilities 
of that post and can 
receive the assistance 
of the Infantry 
Sehool, which in- 





the past, have 

adopted less radical views and have 
realized that men and the principles 
of warfare are immutable and that it 
is only the means of waging war, the 
weapons and ways of using them, that 
change. 

These advancements made as a re- 
sult of the development of science and 
these discoveries made as we progress, 
are, however, of extreme importance to 
the efficiency of the Army, and any 
government which neglects to keep 
abreast of modern improvements in 
the art of waging war risks the exist- 
ence of the country it administers. 
Every sane nation provides for such 
matters and in the system of our own 
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cludes the Depart- 

ment of Experiment and the specially 
trained demonstration troops. These 
latter, the 29th Infantry, the 15th 
Tank Battalion, the 1st Battalion, 83d 
Field Artillery; Company F, Ist Gas 
Regiment; and Company A, 7th Engi- 
neers, do a great part in subjecting 
newly designed arms and equipment to 
practical tests under service conditions 
The operation of the Infantry Board 
is practically the same in all cases and 
as an illustration of its working meth- 
ods let us assume that a new type of 
Infantry mortar has been referred to 
the board for test and recommendation. 
The project is assigned to one member, 
who makes a careful and painstaking 
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correspondence with refer- 
weapon, of the test reports 
nance Department, of any 
board’s files or the Infantry 
iry and of any other infor- 













he ean secure. Having 
ie familiar with the details 
pon, he turns to the Depart- 
Experiment of the Infantry 
| asks that the mortar be 
| phases of functioning, mo- 
nsportation and ammunition. 
ers of the board observe such 
e test as will enable them to 
chly familiar with the re- 





Tractor Power Cart in Preliminary Tests 


; in 1923 
Instruetors at the Infantry Note position from which driver controls 
d other officers on duty at car 


ing are encouraged to wit- the results. When the test is finally 
try-outs and to comment on completed, the Department of Experi- 
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Rifle Stocks Under Tests 


e Stock. 2. Experimental Stock. 3. Model 1922 Springfield Stock. Exten- 
tests are now being given the various types by the 27th Infantry in Hawaii 
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Cargo Carts Limbered to a T-35 Tractor 


These carts are designed for loads of 1,500 pounds each. They have be: 
satisfactory for Infantry use 


ment prepares a report to the board. (auto-loading) rifles have 
A further careful study is made. The through extensive firing and 
responsible member of the board then ing tests. The cross-count: 
draws up his recommendations on the naissance car with its balloor 
subject and submits them to the board spring recoil mechanism and 
which discusses the entire project and gear shifts, has been extensively tri 
forwards its recommendations to the out over the varied Benning ter 
Chief of Infantry. and has seemed to give great prot 
The projects similar to the mortar, for an off-road vehicle. A 
used as an example, considered by the study is being conducted by th 
Infantry Board during the five years on the subject of defense against 
of its existence cover nearly every item craft by the Infantry, and this is & 
of uniform and equipment that is fur- pected to develop the best means at 
nished to the Infantry soldier. Infan- disposal of the Infantry to protec 
try arms of every sort have been ‘elf by its own weapons against 
studied and tested. In addition, al] ¢™aft. 
articles of the soldier’s uniform and The Infantry Board desires 
the varied classes of transportation °®!¥e Suggestions for Improvemel 
have been subjected to trial. the infantry end any a 
ing a new idea pertaining to arms 
equipment or training is urged to 
ward it to the Chief of Infantry 
order that it may be thoroughly studied 
by the board. Such things often resu't 
in commendations on efficiency re} 
when the originator of the idea is in 
the service, and to this materia! reware 
been considerably modified and im- js added the glow of pride in havi 
proved and will likewise be tested rendered exceptional service to the f 
further. Two types of semi-automatic fantry. 


At the present time the board has a 
number of important projects before 
it. The 75-mm. mortar, designed to 
replace the 3-inch Stokes mortar, has 
already satisfactorily completed most 
of its tests and will receive its final 
try-out this fall. The 37-mm. gun has 



























NLY sinee the estab- 
| lishment of the In- 
_fantry School has 

the opportunity come 

to such a large num- 

ber of our officers to 
“*» | be initiated into that 
knowledge of the 
horse which formerly 
was revealed at Fort 
only to the 
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= Riley 
We now have the genuine, 


chosen Lew. 
the horse and 


our 


iuthentic ‘*dope’’ on 


ow to ride him at own school. 
Throughout the aeademie year it is 
administered in almost painless doses 
to the Successive 


student body. 


classes of graduates have pronounced 
it good, and have gone away with a 
new ability of finding their way around 
ona horse. The mounted services are no 
longer unique in occupying the su- 
In the corrals and fields 
senning the doughboys 
have acquired a new knowledge of 
for military purposes 
and for sport and reereation. 

The Infantry School stables eare for 
17) unassigned horses which are used 
by the student elasses in equitation, 
and a string of assigned horses and 
private mounts. Subjeet to the prior 
requirements of the class work, unas- 
signed horses are available to the garri- 
son, and officers and their ladies are 
always eneouraged to take advantage 
of the splendid eross-eountry riding 
which the vast Fort Benning reserva- 
tion affords, 

Polo at the Infantry School has been 
covered elsewhere in these pages. It is 
how hecessary merely to mention the 


perior seats, 


and trails at 


h rsemanship 


Boots and Saddles at Fort Benning 
Captain Pleas B. Rogers, 24th Infantry 


Fort Benning polo string to recall the 
fact that the Sunday afternoon games 
during the season furnish not only 
good polo, but enjoyable social events 
at the club. 

Yet polo is not the only mounted 
sport at Benning. On any crisp Sun- 
day morning in autumn you may find 
the field gathering for a hunt. Of- 
ficers, and ladies in gay hunting togs, 
assemble for a cup of coffee and a 
sandwich in place of the traditional 
stirrup cup before the start. Outside 
are some eighty horses stamping and 
prancing, impatient at the delay. 
At eight o’clock we mount and follow 
the master of hounds and the pack to 
the hunting grounds. The hounds are 
eager, for the scent is breast high. The 
whippers-in are having some difficulty 
with the more impatient ones, and we 
hear the commands ‘‘pack in flash,’’ 
**pack in rampler,’’ and the occasional 
A short ride brings 
the 
the 


crack of a whip. 
us to the hunting grounds, and 
hounds are east. 
pack is in full ery. 
Now take the ground as you find it 
and ride true to the course. Keep your 
eye on the lead hound and follow the 
master. They are an inspiring sight, 
that pack of black, white, and tan fox 
hounds running hard together, 
striving to gain the lead and giving 
tongue at every stride. The hunting 
field is keeping up over the hill and 
dale, but soon there is a 
spell at a brook which temporarily 
breaks the scent and checks the pack. 
All faces are smiling and aglow in the 
nippy morning air; the wholesome ex- 
ercise, the bracing pure atmosphere 
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They are off; 


each 


breathing 
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A Sylvan Bridle Path 


and the excitement of the chase have 
stimulated every pulse. Soon the mas- 
ter has cast the pack again and we are 
off. And so we follow merrily on until 
after a few checks the hunt 
back. At an eaSier gait the 
Polo Club, an adjunct of the Officers’ 
Club but in a separate and most at- 


more 


swings 


tractive new building, is then regained 
and we turn the horses over to the or- 
derlies. 

The reward of early rising and hard 
riding is always a keen appetite and 
not the least enjoyable feature of the 
hunt is the savory and substantial hunt 
breakfast which now is served to the 
famished riders in the club building. 
Friends gather in groups, and over 
grapefruit, lamb chop and baked pota- 
toes, hot rolls and coffee, the incidents 
of the hunt are recounted at length 
around the 
big brick fireplace after the meal until 
the party breaks up and some one with 


Lively discussions ensue 


a battalion commander’s vo 


D’ye ken John Peel, with his 


gay, 

D’ye ken John Peel, at th 
day, 

D’ye ken John Peel, when he’s 


away, 
With his hounds and his hor 
morning? 


Such a hunt is only one of the : 
popular activities of the Officers’ Clu 
Three forms of hunting are furnished 


drag hunts, fox and wildeat hunts, and 


The hills, the bottoms a1 
and the 
Georgia have always been famous as 
the home of the red and g 
wildeat and coon, and hunting wit! 
hounds is a traditional sport 
South. As all game on the reservat 
is well protected against wanton 
struction there will always lb 
tiful supply. 

Some of the hounds constituting ' 


coon hunts. 


branches, piny woods 
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a foundation stock of the 
n of English fox hounds 
brought from the Coblenz 
Allen and 
registered American fox 


by General 


[he present breed show a 
ey and faster than the Eng- 
is, but has practically the 
ing of black, white and tan. 
dogs have wonderful noses, 
ger, alert and game. The 
ding is being followed by 
the eastern hunt clubs. The 
: consists of five hounds, orig- 
irchased from Tennessee stock 
Kentucky blue-tick of the very 
ire giving consistent perform- 


time, during your sojourn at 


ntry School, you are winding 
ek of unusually hard work 


s left you listless or too keenly 
if fire control maps riddled 


and blue pins haunt your 
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dreams; if you are sick of Hunters- 
town and Taneytown and maps and 
terrain; if you must relax and regain 
perspective—then mount your horse 
and go exploring the trails and _ by- 
ways of Fort Benning. Go far from 
maneuver fields, where even the flivver 
eannot follow you, where there is no 
‘*terrain,’’ but only shadowy forest 
glade, verdant hillside and green ear 
peted valley, where the sounds of the 
world are hushed. You will discover 
on unexpected turns, beautiful vistas 
and far horizons. The reservation is 
large, so large that the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the post have not been over the 
half of it, and you need not take the 
same trail twice nor return by the 
route you went. 

When the spirit moves you to take 
to the saddle, strike out towards the 
southeast on the Lumpkin Road till 
you reach the Yankee Road which you 


follow to the vicinity of MeMurrin 





Along the Upatoi Trail 
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Pond. Here you may either take the 
Buckeye Road almost due north to the 
First Division Road, on which any 
respectable Fort Benning horse will 
find his way home, or you may break 
off the Yankee Road towards Harp’s 
Pond. Observe the placid mudturtles 
here for a breathing spell and then set 
off on the Keystone Road which 
leads to the First Division Road 


also 
and 


a 





at Fort Be nnin 


Santa Fé Road and make 
north to the Upatoi Creek. 
will the 
bridle paths on the reservat 
will take you back to the p: 


find one of most 


within sight or sound of th, 


brook. 


Our list of trails and by-w 


easily exhausted. You will 


cover many others for yours: 


The Hunt Begins 


so home. If your sense of direction is 
well developed you make take some of 
the dim trails leading in an easterly di- 
rection from the Keystone Road, and 
so return without using the First Di- 
vision Road. 

The next time you hear the call of 
the wild, try the Marne Road where 
it starts east near the guardhouse at 
the Upatoi Creek bridge. The length 
of your ride over this trail is as you 
like it. It joins the First Division 
Road about three miles out, but if you 
have seen enough of that boulevard we 
suggest that you branch off to the 


has its own charm and appeal! 





bridle path up the meandering Upat 


will take your faney and you will 


turn to it often. 


bloom. 


the forest pines. 


It is irresisti 
the springtime when the dogwoo 
Ride out on the first warn 
of spring when the air is like 
and wine as you enter the trai 


Walk yo 


quietly over the yielding carpet 


wildflowers and through 
white bower of the 


the 
dogwoo 
your eyes on the ever-chang!! 


of light and color as you p! 
the delicate shades of gree! 





1] 


Daa 
ue 
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hiteoak, wild cherry, mag- rippling waters; take up the trot and 
‘gum, poplar and silver-leaf canter and trace the whirling white 
hh dot the banks of the bubbles to their source, the ancient 
nile on the hills, clear-cut waterfall which splashes into the mill- 
sky, the blue-green senti- pond with a muffled roar. You will 
lemnly frown on the riot of return with a light heart, with your 
slow below. Fall in with the mood of head in the clouds, and wearing the 
the stream as you come upon swift mien of a conqueror. 


D 


Always Unready 


Time after time we have been penny wise and 
pound foolish and have extricated ourselves from the 
result of our folly only at great cost both in lives and 
money. As Pershing puts it, ‘‘It is not economy to 
save thirty million dollars a year on national defense, 
and then spend thirty billions in two years during 
war.”’ 

It is true, of course, that the relapse into a fool’s 
paradise has been less violent in the United States 
since the World War than it was on other occasions. 
The demoralizing efforts of the professional pacifists 
have, to quite an extent been neutralized, and there 
is more general interest in preparedness among the 
rank and file of the citizenship of America than ever 
before. The success of the summer training camps 
and of the R. O. T. C. movement has been large, and 
if interest can be maintained, the result will be a com- 
fortable presage to continuing peace, or at least of a 
preparedness which will carry us through a war at 
considerably less cost and suffering than otherwise. 

But it also is true that the precautions which are 
being taken are far from adequate .That is indicated 
by the circumstance that General Pershing still finds 
it necessary to plead for a Regular Army establish- 
ment of at least 13,000 officers and 150,000 men as a 
first line of defense and as instructors of civilian sol- 
diers. All the experts agree that this should be a 
minimum but Congress pays no attention to the rec- 
ommendations and warnings.—Detroit Free Press. 

















The Department of Experiment 
Captain Leonard R. Boyd, Infantry 





) HE 
Experiment is 
testing 


Department of 
the 
for 
any new projects of 
primary concern to 
the Infantry. It is 
the laboratory used 
by the Infantry 
Board, which recom- 
mends a 





agency 





eourse of 











action in regard 
to matters referred to it. The Depart- 
ment of Experiment devotes itself to 
making the tests on which those ree- 
ommendations are based and to sug- 
gesting improvements to overcome 
faults developed in the trials it con- 
ducts. Suppose Mr. John Smith in- 
vents a new automatic rifle which he 
hopes will be adopted by the Army in 
place of the present one. He takes his 
rifle to Washington and asks the War 
Department to test and compare it 
with the issue type of automatic rifle. 
The project is referred to every branch 
of the service interested. In the course 
of time, since the weapon concerns the 
Infantry, it is referred to the Chief of 
Infantry, who, in turn, transmits the 
invention to the Infantry Board at 
Fort Benning, accompanied by a re- 
port of the Ordnance Department. 
This board then ealls on the Depart- 
ment of Experiment to earry out the 
testing program. The test officer makes 
all arrangements for trying out the 
rifle in accordance with the approved 
program. Specialists at the Infantry 
School are asked to witness the test and 
to approve the findings. 

On the designated day the testing 
group proceeds to the experimental 
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range on the Fort Benning res: 


vation 
Here are installed the most improved 
facilities for making tests of the me 
chanies of the gun as well as means 
for recording its dispersion and aecey. 
racy under field conditions. Dirt, sand 


and mud are introduced into the mech 
anism in an effort to simulate the abus 
to which the firearm may be submitted 
The guns are soaked in water for | 
riods ranging from five minutes to a 
half hour and the effect of this tr 
ment noted. One or more guns ar 
fired in rigid machine rests until th 
fail to function, in order to determin 
the endurance of the weapon. Two 
more guns are then placed in machin 
rests and are fired at ranges from 1,()() 
inches to 1,200 yards to determin 
life of the barrel and the influenc: 
worn barrels on accuracy. Tests fo 
the dispersion of the rifles are made | 
placing the guns on a movable firi 
point, and the effective rate of fir 
the gun is determined by having eight 
expert riflemen fire for one minut 

a “‘D’’ target 500 yards away 





Holt T-35 Tractor 
Recently tested by the Depar' 


Experiment and the Infantry B a 
found satisfactory for Infantry use 
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by it for changes in Infantry 
arms and equipment have 
been approved for action 
when supply and_ reserve 
stock conditions permit. It 
has considered big rolling 
kitchens and little identifica- 
tion tags, waterproof maps 
and adjustable steel helmets, 


light machine guns and heavy 









Infantry howitzers, and so on 


Experimental Equipment Receives the Most Severe through a wide variety. All 


Tests things that econeern the In 
ind in this type of escort wagon have 


ected and it will receive further tests fantry concern the Depart 


ment 
officer submits a report to The Department of Experiment feels 
r of the department giving that it is a barrier to fantastie proj 
of each feature of the pro- ects. The tests seek to insure that the 
| any recommendations for the Infantry will be furnished only those 
nt of the project. The di- weapons, articles of equipment and 
conference, submits the supply which meet Infantry standards 


rt to the Infantry Board, Infantry is mobile, self-reliant, rugged, 





gives the Chief of Infantry the aceurate, practical, and adaptable. So 
its well considered opinion must be its weapons. 

the tests, and Mr. 
Smith is finally in- 
the War Depart- 
hether or not his auto- 
fle is suitable for use 
\rmy. 

‘he Department of Exper- 


ment, in its six years of ex- 





stence at Fort Benning has 
completed tests on 282 proj- 
ects which cover practically 
ticle now used by the 


At present, twen- 





experiments are in va- 








’ 


ous stages of completion. ; a , ge 
Trailmobile Type of Escort Wagon Undergoing Test 


M inv } ") > ot) . ‘ - 
n’ mmendations made at Wert Benning 











Demonstration Troops 
Captain Joseph H. Rustemeyer, 29th Infantr, 





_poensiarggaegane pe 
D troops are used to 
2 ™~ depict tactical or 


training prob- 
lems, methods, situa- 
tions, or standards, 
on suitably selected 
terrain so as to en- 
able spectators and 
participants to vis- 
ualize correct organi- 
zation and approved methods. With 
actual troops, the school staff ean cor- 
rectly illustrate methods suitable to 
various phases of training, the material 
or standard for future comparison, the 
conduct of troops in action and the 
detailed application of tactical prin- 
ciples, and at the same time convey 
some idea of the chaotie conditions that 
always exist on the field of battle and 
the difficulties encountered in hand- 
ling troops under actual conditions. 

It is necessary, of course, that the 
demonstration troops include all com- 
batant branches of the service and a 
medical detachment. To meet this 
need the following organizations are 
now available at the Infantry School : 
the 29th Infantry with two battalions 
and special units at war strength; the 
15th Tank Battalion, with both large 
and small tanks; the Ist Battalion, 
83d Field Artillery, motorized; Com- 
pany A, 7th Engineers; Company F, 
lst Gas Regiment; the Post Medical 
Detachment; and the 22d Observation 
Squadron at Maxwell Field, Alabama, 
which is subject to call at all times. 
Of these organizations no one, from the 
commanding officer on down to the 
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newest recruit, is exempt 
demonstrations during each seho, 
year include the commandiny office 
29th Infantry and his staff, and prae. 
tically all of the demonstrations by thy 
other organizations forming part of the 
demonstration troops, with the excep. 
tion of the Post Medical Detachmey: 
include the commanders. 

The first mission of the demonstra 
tion troops is to serve the requirements 
of the Infantry School in presenting t 
the student, and ultimately to the en. 
tire service, an animated picture of its 


sey era 


doctrines. To accomplish this, hours 
days and weeks are devoted to labor 
ious preparation—preparation which 


sometimes tries one almost to the limit 
of endurance and such as could be com. 
pared only with actual war-time con. 
ditions. But the troops find joy in 
their work. When presenting the fin. 
ished problem they simulate al! details 
of actual battlefield conditions dow 
to individual facial expressions and a’ 
imitation of the chaotic conditions that 
always result from the fina! assaull 
In practically all of the tactical demon- 
strations the soldier not only directs 
his own fire but, in addition, repre- 
sents the effect of hostile fire within 
his area by use of TNT and other ex- 
plosives. He fights for himself and for 
the enemy. 

Not all demonstrations are tactical 
problems, of course, but the prepare 
tion is practically the same. .\ demon- 
stration of matériel is often as difficult 
as a tactical one. The ineviiable par- 
tial overlapping of rehearsals an’ 
demonstrations necessitates the ™ 
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yntil \ late in the day of material 
whieh must be properly policed and 
made ready for a demonstration of 
laris early the next morning. 


stanaa 


However, even the hardest tasks are 
vigorously attacked beeause the indi- 
vidual soldier takes personal pride in 
the success of every demonstration in 
which he appears. 

The demonstrations of the 29th In- 
fantry include the drill of the squad in 
which the squad is rehearsed, under 
command of a eorporal, to show, on a 
suitably construeted platform, correct 
execution of all of those movements 
in squad drill which are constantly 


subject to varying interpretation. This 
demonstration not only shows the cor- 
rect execution of the movement, but 
includes the correct manner of giving 
commands on the part of the corporal. 
Other demonstrations by the squad in- 
clude showing the correct and incorrect 
manner of conducting preparatory ex- 
ercises in rifle marksmanship, the use 
of the rifle and the hand grenade, 
scouting and patrolling, assignment of 
tasks and the construction of field 
works, and inspection standards. 
Platoon demonstrations include close 
order drill in which a highly trained 
and previously rehearsed Infantry pla- 
toon shows the proper execution of the 
prescribed drill movements stressing 
the econduet of the guides, file closers, 
and the platoon leader. Other demon- 
strations by the platoon cover extended 
order drill, showing the proper man- 
ner of deployment, the manner of gain- 
ing the proper distance between sec- 
tions, the posts of the platoon leader, 
noncommissioned officers, and runners ; 
the method of communication along 
the firing line and the proper manner 
of springing forward and dropping to 
the ground. The Infantry platoon 


also demonstrates scouting and patrol- 
ling and musketry problems. 

The demonstrations by the Infantry 
companies are principally tactical. 
Among the exceptional non-tactical 
company demonstrations is the drill in 
which a company of three platoons 
shows the proper execution of the 
movements prescribed for the drill of 
the Infantry company, the proper 
method of giving commands by the 
company commander and proper man- 
ner in which the platoon commander 
repeats the commands of the company 
commander. In this demonstration the 
conduct of the platoons and guides is 
stressed. The cadence system which 
has caused so much debate in the serv- 
ice, has been demonstrated to the en- 
tire satisfaction of previous classes 
and, it is hoped, will meet with ap- 
proval of those to follow. 

The demonstrations by the machine 
gun and howitzer companies include 
drill, proper manner of going into ac- 
tion including the actual laying of 
guns and, in some cases, actual firing, 
and the demonstration of organization 
showing the disposition and location of 
each individual. 

The demonstrations by both regi- 
mental and battalion headquarters 
show first the entire organization as- 
sembled including the commanding 
officer and his staff. Later the organi- 
zation is disposed for action, showing 
the relative location of the various sec- 
tions such as wire and message center, 
and finally the organization is shown 
functioning under actual conditions. 
In all of these demonstrations every in- 
dividual and section is plainly marked 
by suitable placards, in order to make 
the demonstration clear and limit 
questions by the students. 

It is obvious, of course, that, in or- 
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der to produce suecessful demonstra- 
tions, the regiment must be maintained 
at a high state of training at all times, 
and it is the constant endeavor of the 
Chief of Infantry and its commander 
to maintain the 29th Infantry at the 
highest possible point of efficiency. 
The 15th Tank 
two types of demonstrations. 
is. that the tank 
familiarize students with the tanks now 
their 
tions, their armament, the transporta- 


Battalion presents 
The first 
given in park to 


in use, possibilities and limita 
tion necessary for their movement, the 
equipment of tools and parts essential 
to their upkeep and the personnel re- 
The 


demonstration opens with an inspection 


quired for their operation. 
of the park, tool room and repair shops 
of the battalion followed by a brief 
demonstration of the speed of the tanks 
and their abilities to operate on un- 
favorable ground. In order to instruct 
the student in the tactical the 


tank, these weapons are included in the 


use of 


Tanks at Benning Being Driven Over Mines 


Demonstration T 

























roo ps 


problems ot 
both in the 
trench warfare. 


the battalion 
war of movem: 
Through 1 
demonstrations the classes se: 
operate in close conjunctio: 
fantry troops, assisting th 
difficult situations by their co: 
of fire and movement. 
Demonstrations by the art 
clude standards of materia! 
sheds, organization, and the 
ing of the guns, all present 
The field o 


strations embrace reconnaissa 


the battalion area. 


tion and oceupation of positio. 

of communication and suppl) 

preparation of firing data and | 
Thes 


princely 


livery and effect of fire 
strations are designed 
impress upon the Infantry officer 
time required by the artiller 
sume a position from which it 
fire 
actual effect of artillery fire. 


liver effective together wil 


The demonstrations by Com] 


siment, show organization 
together with the use and 
means at its disposal and 
ng of the organization un- 
onditions. 
nstrations by the medical 
are practically confined to 
ms of personnel and ma- 
explanations by experts. 
several oceasions, demon- 
presented showing a first 
n operation. 
itions by the air service 
‘confined to working in ¢on- 
ith other organizations, 
contact between the vari 
ts of the foree engaged in 
by observing and report 
of artillery fire. 
forts of the demonstration 
combined in the presentation 
the battalion 


In this demonstration the 


monstration of 


any puts down the smoke 
cover the troops coming into 
from which the attack is 


The artillery fires a conecen- 


fire on the assumed enemy po- 





ns. Just prior to the lifting of the 
screen, the machine guns and 
witzer weapons open fire on the as- 
imed ene my positions to cover the in- 
ttack by the Infantry troops, 

ich is launched as soon as the smoke 
sereen lifts. The Infantry then, by 
ise of grenades and by maneuver, as- 
sault the first objective and signal their 
progress by prearranged pyrotechnic 
signals. The confusion created by the 
final attack necessitates the execution 
of a passage of lines by the rear eche- 
\fter the 


ions, 


first 
the 


phase of the 


demonstration, accompanying 


Weapons move to forward positions and 
resume fire, then the attack by the In- 
‘aitry continues to the second objec- 


Demonstration 


T roo p S 
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Battery A, 83d Field Artillery, on the 
March 

tive. The losses due to easualties 

simulated by men dropping out—have 


so reduced the companies that, al 


though they suceeed in carrying the 
second objective, they are unable to 
hold it The 


company is then committed to action, 


and are routed. reserve 


and is held up along the line of the 
first objective until the tanks come for 
ward, pass through their lines, tear 
down the enemy resistance and assist 
the battalion 


enemy position. 


in finally carrying the 
During the attack the 
air service maintains contact, reports 
location of the front line, and observes 
the artillery fire. 

Men 


follow the assault companies and ad 


from the medical detachment 


minister first aid to the wounded as 
the attack progresses. So realistically 
are these phases enacted that on one 
occasion the battalion commander, who 
was following closely behind the as- 
sault companies, went back to investi 
gate what appeared to him to be an ae- 
cident. 

In addition to presenting the various 
demonstrations, the organizations con- 
stituting the demonstration troops fur 
nish their proportionate share of guard 
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and fatigue details and special duty during an influenza epidemi. in 1994 Na 
men. They also serve the Infantry 1925 to demonstrate close over dpi 

Board and the Department of Experi- It is unnecessary, of course. to stay 

ment by testing various articles of ma- to the man in the service the <iffieu) 

terial. This was recognized by the in- of demonstrating close order «rill wit 

spector during the annual inspection of # Composite company hurried|y formed ane 
1925, who included in his report : ‘‘ The and able to hold only two or three » 


hearsals. But in this particular eas 
difficulties were increased by |osing tey 
to twenty men to the sick report daily 
up to and ineluding the very morning 
of the demonstration. However, thy 
A fair example of some of the diffi- job was done and the demonstration 


culties encountered in presenting the was successfully presented with the 
demonstrations is furnished by refer- spirit and in the manner of demonstra 
ring to the composite company formed _ tion troops. 


D tour 
An Opinion to be Heeded Tee 


Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., of New York, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on military affairs, 
pointed out alleged ‘‘deficiencies’’ in the United 
States Army, occasioned, he said, by the ‘‘severe 


success of many tests has rested on the 
painstaking cooperation and assistance 
given by individuals and units of other 
organizations of the garrison.’’ 





economy’’ program of Congress and the Bureau of itzer 
the Budget. eril 
‘*Forty thousand men of the Regular Army are five 
living in rickety, wooden, war-time cantonments with er 
leaky roofs and sagging floors, because we have made was 
no appropriation for permanent barracks.’’ ten 
The officers at Panama and Honolulu, he asserted, was 
could point out the need of weapons and facilities The 
‘‘vitally necessary’’ for the defense of the Panama stru 
Canal and the naval base at Honolulu. was 
After asserting that ‘‘we are fearfully short of air- an ; 
planes,’’ Senator Wadsworth said, ‘‘the Army cannot T 
live on its fat much longer.’’ Congress and the Bu- an 
reau of the Budget, he added, had been ‘‘terribly se- pal 
vere’’ in their treatment of the Army. ™ 
‘‘Tf this severity is inereased,’’ he said, ‘‘in the Un 
form of further reductions in personnel or the con- 20! 
tinued denial of supplies and facilities, the whole ere 
machine, creaking and groaning as it is today, will - 
break down.’’—From an Associated Press dispatch, _ 
September 10, 1925. ” 











National Guard and Reserve Officers 


at the Infantry School 
Colonel L.. R. Boals, Inf. Res. 


— HE Infantry School 
course for National 
Guard and Reserve 
officers for 1925 
opened February 25 
and closed May 29— 
a three months’ 
period of instruction, 
It was planned pri- 
marily for company 
officers, but this year 
cas opened to field officers as well, and 
lieutenant colonels and four ma)j- 








lvantage of the opportunity. 
The class was divided 


rs TOOK at 


marksmanship, 10; rifle marksmanship, 
10614; tactics, including organization 
and technique, 172; and training man- 
agement, including methods of instrue- 
tion, 8. 

One might ask, ‘‘Of what use is auto- 
matic rifle, bayonet, grenade and rifle 
marksmanship instruction to a field 
officer in the Reservest’’ My answer 
would be that any officer who has 
supervision of instruction or drill 
should ‘‘know his stuff’’ as well or bet- 
ter than the junior officer who is in di- 
rect charge of the instruction. A Na- 

tional Guard field offi- 





to two companies: 
he Rifle 
th eighty odd mem- 
ers; and the Ma- 
hine Gun and How- 
itzer Company num- 
ering about twenty- 
five. The senior offi- 


Company, 


timable 


A National Guard or 
Reserve Officer will find 
that attendance at a 
course at the Infantry 
School will be of ines- 


value to him 


cer can find immedi- 
ate use for the train- 
ing, and, for the same 
reason, it is of only 
slightly less value to 
the Reserve field offi- 
eer. Both are strong 
believers in prepared- 





er of each company 
was responsible for the discipline, at- 


tendanee, ete., of his company. He 
was called the second in command. 
The company commanders were in- 


structors, who, after the organization 
was completed, acted more or less in 
an advisory capacity. 

The schedule was comprehensive to 
a notable degree. For the Rifle Com- 
pany it comprised subjects with hours 
spent on each as follows: Army of the 
United States, 2144; automatic rifle, 
2515; bayonet, 22; engineering, 214; 
grenades, 9; drill and command, 36; 
maps and graphs, 24%4; military sketch- 
ing and map reading, 2414; musketry, 
S40; physieal training, 414; pistol 





ness, or national 
peace insurance. 

The National Guard company officer 
ean make use of this newly acquired 
knowledge as soon as he returns to his 
company. If you are a Reserve officer 
you will find this instruction invalu- 
able when you attend a 15-day train- 
ing camp or when on duty with the 
C. M. T. C. Your battalion comman- 
der will weleome the opportunity of 
having you impart your information to 
his other officers in conferences or at 
Reserve Officers’ Association meetings. 

No such instruction for Infantry of- 
ficers can be obtained at any other 
place than Fort Benning. The In- 


fantry School is the source, the place 
405 


School, 


Infantry 


r 
z 
t 
_ 
ih 
= 


serve 


ana Re« 


National Guard 


Guard and 
things are worked out and 
You get up-to-the-minute 
there. 

ase of the course and each 
is well worth comment and 
tion: but, for obvious rea- 
n not go into such detail. 
| want to mention a com- 
new subject, of which you 
bly hear a great deal in the 
It is ‘‘training management.”’ 
ords of the instructor, ‘‘it 
ethods of instruction,’ but the 
and process of planning, pro- 

y and putting across the whole 

The benefits 


earried 


f a command.’’ 
instruction being 
out the service by Benning 


eraduates are easily seen. It is a com- 
prehensive subject in capable hands. 
We learned the automatic rifle for- 
ards, backwards and inside out. Also 
lid eonsiderable firing with the 
though not for record. We 
| instruetion in pistol marks- 
and fired at the various tar- 
and ranges, but had not the time 
or qualification. However, the rifle 
marksmanship course was most con- 
plete; and, after firing the ‘‘A’’ 
Course several times, we fired it again 
flor record. All but one qualified; 
which seems a pretty good record for 
the instruetors, considering that many 
of their pupils had had little experi- 
n shooting, and that some were 


ip in middle age and set in their 


ind command started with the 
work-day, so as to make us civil 
ians “‘military’’ early in the game. 
And from the school of the soldier 
platoon drill, we learned it and 

it thoroughly. Some of it was 


rely refresher, but new stuff. 
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Another course that started the first 
day was that of map reading; and most 
of us heard of ‘‘gisemonts’’ for the 
first time, and improved our knowl 
edge of declination, ete. It made a 
good foundation for the later instrue 
tion in map problems and field orders. 

We had instruction in supply and 
other staff funetions, and later had 
good opportunity for putting the in 
struction into practice. 

The cream of the whole course was 
the maneuvers during the seeond and 
third weeks of May, finishing up about 
a week before graduation 

The two Regular Army classes (the 
advaneed class, made up of field offi 
cers; and the company commanders’ 
class) were finishing up their nine 
months’ courses. We were finishing 
our three months’ course. All worked 
together on maneuvers. 

We were divided into ten general 
groups. Five were sent to one camp 
and five to another. These camps were 
a little more than three miles apart, 
and were situated away off on the big 
reservation where the terrain was new 
to all of us. 

There were ten terrain problems 
(with communication nets) in all, five 
at each camp. Each group worked all 
of them, one a day, starting on Mon- 
day. On Saturday morning, the offi 
cers in charge of each problem gave a 
short critique of our work on his par 
ticular problem, and then the student 
officers exchanged camps preparatory 
for the next week’s work. 

No one who has not worked at this 
sort of terrain exercise can appreciate 
how immensely practical they can be 
made, and are made at Benning. About 


the only way they can be made more 
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real is to introduce the element of per- 
sonal danger—which, of course, we 
have to dispense with. 

The situations are worked out and 
developed by the officers in charge un- 
til they are just about masterpieces, 
and the umpires are ready and alert 
to meet any new situation which may 
be brought about by an unforeseen de- 
cision (good or bad) by the student. 

Students are assigned to the various 
offices, including staff appointments, 
the higher offices being filled usually 
by members of the advanced class. The 
functioning of the staffs was instrue- 
tion that was immensely valuable, 
something of which we ordinarily get 
all too little. 

How many Reserve officers have 
more than a general idea of how staffs 
function? Outside of the fact that the 
1’s are personnel, the 2’s intelligence, 
the 3’s operations or plans and train- 
ing, and the 4’s supply, very little is 
generally known. With the preliminary 
instruction given in the short three 
months’ course and the practical work- 
ing at it on these maneuvers, the Re- 
serve officer gets a pretty fair knowl- 


edge of how the staff d 
function and cooperate. An 
teresting all the while. 

We were not worked ; deat} 
School hours were from 8 unti! 12 and 


1.30 until 4, with Wednesday and Sys. 


rtments 


t 18 in. 


urdays free. There was plenty of tiny 
for tennis and golf. Then, too, th 
school has a fine baseball team and ay 


ranges games with college teams (sy 
as Notre Dame and Michigan) which 
are south on their spring training trips 

The weather was great. A wonder. 
ful improvement over that to which we 
of the northern states are accustomed 
during March, April and May 

If I could put across only 50 per 
cent of my enthusiasm for the Infantry 
School instruction and _ instructors 
only inability to get away from thei 
jobs and the smallness of congressiona 
appropriations would keep Reserve o! 


ficers from taking advantage of th 
Benning opportunity. A little plan- 
ning ahead might help overcome the 


first difficulty, and joining the Reserv 
Officers’ Association and assisting it in 
its fight for reasonable preparedness 
will help the second. 


D 


Knowledge of Humanity 
Ability to teach any science or art never alone 
makes a soldier. Real military efficiency must in- 
clude knowledge of humanity. Suecessful leaders in 
any war are those who have studied and learned hu- 


man nature. 


Knowledge of men, sympathy with 


them, energetic effort to help them, recognition of 


their meritorious action, 


commendation of every 


worthy act—all these promote morale, insure for a 
commander leadership, and gain his success in life.— 
Maj. Gen. William H. Johnston. 
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Intimate Glimpses of Garrison Life 
Captain F. J. Pearson, [Infantry 


; in the 


was 


ning of today 


ARLY in its existence 
Camp Benning 


earned and received 


a reputation as a 
poor place for com- 
those not 


forts, and 


gifted with vision 
nor inspired with the 
enthusiasm of the 

found the 
rather hard. 
days when the Infan- 


The 


however, 


pioneer 


going 


in its infancy. 


is, 


lifferent place and is rapidly 


gy into 


a most attractive place 


as well as having very great 


advantages. 


to reach Benning from any 


it is 


ne city 


thriv 


S S 


‘ring southern city 


to 
of Columbus, Georgia. 
of 


necessary pass 


it 40,000 people and offers good 


1 
Ss, churenes, 


~ res, 


l spirit ( 


the Army. 


Sout 


a theater, movies 


a country club, mod- 
and a 
f cooperation with the 
The 


and 


Seaboard 


hern, Central of 


ailroads run into the eity and 


nole and Floridan trains con- 


the northwest 


umbus 
ads in 


tly dir 


Florida 


one of their few stops. 


with 


this section of Georgia 
t and therefore only 


though the main routes are very 
ept. Atlanta is 114 miles to the 


ur- or 


five-hour drive. Macon 


les to the east and on a good 
Birmingham, the center of the 


| iron 


les to the northwest. 


industry of the south 
One of 


esting places in the vicinity is 


the old Andersonville Prison of 
War fame. Northern 
reached in about six hours. 


Civil 
Florida ean be 

The post proper of Fort Benning is 
nine miles from the center of Colum 
bus. They are connected by an excel- 
lent new conerete highway, a good bus 
and the Central of 
operates one train each way daily. The 


service Georgia 
climate of Benning during the winter 
is mild and while some days are cold, 
be 
moderate. Spring 
and fall are delightful and while it 


the weather in this section may 


characterized as 
gets quite hot during the summer days, 
the nights, with few exceptions, are 
cool. The rainfall is average, but when 
it rains it comes down in torrents and 
is suggestive of the tropics. 


Since the pioneering days when life 


Along Officers’ Row 
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Army Children Attending the Post School 





was a constant 
comfort man) 
ments have he 
cluding a theat 
ming pool, the S 
and, of cours 
field, polo fir 
paths, golf li 
courts, two 
officers’ elub wit 
tractive featur 
dry, an ice plant 
change which 0) 
merous facilities 
shoe and auto r 5 
tailor shop, a f y st Ac 
tion, a hospital 
police protectio 
we are a cits 

Quarters for officers 
consist of 70 very 
able brick dup 
dences, individu 
eottages built by eg | 
ernment, wooder 
lows constructed by officers M 
and, finally, the r-t 
buildings which 
made over into sets i\ 


apartments each with 





rooms and a glass | . 
porch. The po . 
house on the post 
permanent perso! 

as many student officers 
possible, the rr 
students living in | 
bus on a rental 
status. Almost 

ters have elect zes 
and the remaining ones 
being supplied 

as possible. 1 
houses and apartments 
steam heated an 
tages and bunga 


stoves for use 
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Bachelor officers are assigned corps of medical and surgical special 
ooms in converted war-time ists, dental surgeons and nurses. 

The post school provides a good 
are plentiful and the week- course of instruction for Army chil 
inge from $4.00 to $6.00. dren. It maintains all grades from 
of eourse, all colored and the seventh down to and including the 
everywhere else, the degrees kindergarten. A regular bus service is 
and training vary greatly. provided to transport the children to 

s an exeellent laundry on the and from school. Older children at 
ted by the quartermaster, tend high school in Columbus. Special 
lso a government ice plant school busses are run daily and charge 
des ice at a very low figure. 4 moderate amount for the service. 
all foodstuffs, meats, vege- Recreation occupies a prominent part 
| groceries can be purchased in the life of every one at the Infantry 
st exchange or commissary. School whether temporary or perma- 
is the staple article of pro- nent personnel. The officers’ club spon 
iwhout this section of the sors a great variety of organized sports. 
few farm vegetables are There is a well kept golf course, 2,972 
th the result that it is neces- yards long, now in operation and an 
mport nearly all of the food- other nine-hole course is under con- 
nsumed locally. This increases. struction. On Wednesday and Sun 
of living, and while it is not day afternoons during the school year, 
it is high. polo games are held between two of 
ternal organizations are well the local teams. Tennis is a favorite 
fied with post life. There is a Sport and the dirt courts will satisfy 
odge, a lodge of the Odd Fel- 
| a chapter of the Sojourners 
eir side degree, ‘‘Heroes of 
In Columbus will be found a 
story, the nearest Shrine temple 
g located at Macon. 
rms and civilian clothes are 
the post exchange tailor and 
the corps area tailor who oper- 
conjunction with the general 
store. Representatives of the 
military tailors of the country 
boot and shoe makers, and ac- 
manufacturers visit Fort Ben- 
intervals so that it is possible 
articles of uniform here. 
esidents of the post will be glad 
that there is a beautiful new 
hospital upon the hill east of 
mmandant’s quarters. It is = . eel 


in every respect and has a A Type of Permanent Officers’ Quarters 
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the most exacting player. The practice 
and training received on these courts 
has been largely instrumental in win- 
ning the Army-Navy tournaments, 
the Army team having been composed 
mainly of Fort Benning players. 
Membership in the officers’ club car- 
ries with it privileges of the golf 
course, the polo fields and games, and 
the tennis courts. The club also con- 
ducts a series of regular hops which are 
most popular and full advantage is 
taken of every possible excuse, such as 
Valentine’s Day, to run in special 
parties which quite often are costume 
or faney dress affairs. Other athletic 
activities are touched upon in other 
articles in this issue of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 

Biglerville mess is operated by the 
club which also has a canteen, a lunch 
eounter, reading and writing room. 

The outdoor swimming pool is a de- 
lightful spot, beautifully situated in a 
wooded ravine right in the heart of the 
post. In the spring, summer and fall 
months this place is a mecea toward 
which the whole garrison flocks for 
their daily plunges into fhe cool, 
erystal-clear depths. 

The reservation abounds in small 


game. Quail are here in grat py 
bers and coveys may always |° found 
especially near the sites of 

where there are abundant feed; 
grounds in the old fields. Dies 
are plentiful, and on rainy, n 

it is possible to obtain a bav hyp 
Hawk hunting, using a stuffed oy 
mounted on a pole or in a tree, affords 
great sport. Then there are foxes ang 
coons, "possums and bob eats and jy 
the more remote and wilder parts 0; 





the reservation are to be found wild 
pigs. Rabbits and squirrels are ple 
tiful. 


The reservation is so large that y 





one knows the full extent of its hunt 

ing possibilities. The game that has ng 
been mentioned, however, is ki 

be here in numbers and to frequent 
places accessible to a Ford ear. Th 
restrictions placed on hunting |} 
been rather severe, but it is believed 
that in the coming season the Fede: 
game laws will apply. 

The Chattahoochee River w! 
borders the reservation has man: 
fish and the Upatoi Creek cont 
black bass and jack fish. In its upp 
reaches there is really good bass | 





Ready for the Home Putt 
Some of the new brick quarters in background 














and some trout have been 
Gilbert and Oswichee Creeks 
of the ponds have mud fish 
ers in their depths. 

vy the reader knows why 

s such ardent boosters. To 
have ‘‘passed over the Upa- 
ire serving elsewhere, it may 
you’d never know the old 
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Officers’ Quarters of the Temporary Type 


place now.’’ Where once stood fields 
of sage brush there is the well-trimmed 
golf course. Where front yards were 
given up in despair in the days gone 
by, there is now competition to see who 
ean have the prettiest lawns and gar- 
dens. Fort Benning is fast growing to 
be one of the most desirable posts in 
the service. 


D 


Military Ethics and Morals 


Military customs and regulations will compare fa- 


vorably with any code of ethics or morals ever pre- 
seribed for the government of men. The restraints 
are from things that are harmful. The requirements 
are for habits and conduct that make for right liv- 


ing. They demand truth, justice, honor, courage, 
self-respect, respect for others, patriotism, unselfish 


service and sacrifice—Maj. Gen. Charles P. Sum- 


merall. 





The Future of Fort Benning 
Lieut. Col. Asa L. Singleton, 29th Infantry 





TEFORE considering 
the future of the 
Infantry School we 


must consider the ob- 
ject for which it was 
established, the 
means, such as troops, 
communications, sup- 
plies, and 
storage facilities that 
have been made avail- 
able and are to be made available with 
the view of an orderly development of 
the project, as approved by the War De- 
partment, and, final- 





housing 








the future.’’ 

The considerations up. 
the minds of those charged 
selection of a site for the 
School, particularly the ph 
quirements considered essential jn op. 
der that the purpose or mission of the 
school might be best served, are com 
prehensively set forth in the memo. 
randum to which reference has bee 
made and which will be largely para 
phrased in the first part of this paper 

The reservation ineludes approxi. 
mately 97,000 acres of land, an area so 

large that on it may 





most in 
With the 
Infantry 
ysieal re. 





ly, the progress made 


The proposed expendi- 
tures for the improve- 
ment of Fort Benning 
not excessive i 
to the re- 
sults to be expected 


be staged a modern 
battle in which th 
troops, including ar 
tillery, use live am. 
in munition. The cli 
mate is such as to al- 
low training to con 
tinue the entire yea 





to date by those 
charged with utiliz- 
ing the means made 
available. We will are 
then be able to make comparison 
our estimate of the 
situation. 
The motif under- 


lying the establishment of the Infantry 
School is clearly set forth in a memo- 
randum prepared by Brig. Gen. Paul 
B. Malone, for consideration by the 
members of Congress, subject: ‘‘The 
Infantry School,’’ dated September 
25, 1919, in which it is stated: ‘‘The 
object of all training projects in the 
military service is to insure victory on 
the battlefield with the least sacrifice 
in human life. The relative impor- 
tance of the Infantry must be meas- 
ured by the magnitude of the task 
which confronts the Infantry in the 
winning of battles, and the extent to 
which Infantry training may serve to 
reduce the wastage of human lives in 
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; a consideration of 
vital importance and especially in an 
emergency such as that through whic! 
we have just passed. 
thoroughly diversified, varying from 
level and open plain to every variety 
of hilly and broken country; a rive! 
a ereek, numerous small streams and 
several small lakes furnish all of th 
water obstacles for the 
which Infantry must train; there ar 
both bare and wooded hills, clumps ot 
trees, and comparatively thick 
such as will be encountered on almost 
any terrain on which Infantry must 
attack. For the teaching of rifle and 
pistol firing there is excellent groun‘ 
on which 1,200 range targets may be 


The terrain is 


foreing 


forests 











Future of 


The 


Fort Benning 


Out of the Forest and Barren Fields Has Risen an Institution Which Promises Much 


ed. There are also ranges nearby 
nachine guns, hand and rifle 
iutomatie rifles, 3-inch mor- 


S | 37-mm. guns, while the ar- 
el d tanks may simultaneously 
tactical 


firing 


on their training with 


by staging problems 


thout in any way interfering with 
tions of the other arms. A 
trench system in suitable soil 
nstalled convenient to quarters. 
is an ample supply of water 
om Upatoi Creek and the Chat- 
for 


River to provide any 


} 


of troops, and scattered 
hout the area there are springs 
water which 


The sur- 


potable 


eCeKS of 


d operations easy. 


e soil and natural drainage are sat- 
stactorily adaptable to quick expan 
the size of the garrison by 


[ tent camps to meet any fu- 
ergeney. 
im- 


pproximate eost of all 


for the Future of Our National Defense 


provements, temporary and perma 


nent, that have been completed to date 


is $6,000,000. This ineludes eleven 
miles of standard gauge railroad and 
nineteen miles of narrow gauge rail 


road. Of this roughly $2,700,000 is 
represented by permanent fixtures 


The War Department’s allotment of 


officers’ quarters to Fort Benning is 
539. There are now 70 permanent 
quarters available, leaving 469 to be 
constructed. The allotment of non 
commissioned officers’ quarters is 98 


of which 10 
now available. 
of the 

The 


Department for Fort Benning has been 


permanent quarters are 
All other quarters ar 
** five-year’ typ 
housing program of the Wat 
submitted to Congress. In so far as it 
relates to the post, this plan has and 
favorable 


the 


will continue to receive most 


consideration from all agencies of 
War Department and the Congress. It 


certainly merits a high order of pri 
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ority not only in the housing program 
but also among all the major Army 
projects now being considered and co- 
ordinated. 

The Benning housing project in- 
cludes plans for the erection of suit- 
able barracks for all troops, including 
the various detachments, and for en- 
listed students and reeruits. It con- 
templates erection of houses for the of- 
ficer and noncommissioned permanent 
personnel, and apartments for all stu- 
dent officers. There will be suitably 
constructed stables and sheds and 
shops for wagons, motor vehicles, ar- 
tillery, and tanks. The academic de- 
partment of the Infantry School will 
be properly housed, the hospital en- 


jarged to meet current needs, »)\4 other 
buildings erected to eare for { \e print. 
ing plant, bakery, utilities s pS, fire 
stations, and other establishments 
needed by the schools. The uarter. 
master, under the proposed project. 
will have additional warehouses, and 
the storage requirements of the ord. 
nance and engineer officers wil! be met. 
Finally, numerous improvements ¢ 
utilities of the post are proposed: cop. 
erete roads, a storm drain system, ad. 
ditions to sewage facilities, a concrete 
reservoir, and other installations. The 
total additional cost is estimated at 
$11,330,100, which exceeds by !ess than 
10 per cent what has already been ap. 
proved by the War Department. 
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The Plans for the Completed Post of Fort Benning 
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For 
eluc 
ope 
be | 
pos 


the 


eservation abounds in hard and 
such as oak, hickory, ash, 
Road _ build- 
is conveniently accessible. 
gravel pits, and like utili- 


is, and pines. 


peration. 


ns have been made and 

entered into whereby the 
supply will inerease through a 

process of reforestration. 
suant to the provisions of an Act 
f Congress, the Benning National 
‘orest was created on October 3, 1924. 


vulations, and a general plan 





dministration were agreed upon by 
of War and the Seere- 

\griculture, which provide for 
unhampered and full use of the 
ls, improvements, and natural re 
irees within the Benning National 
Forest for all military purposes, in- 
The cutting 
of the War Department will 
onducted with a view to the fullest 
ble utilization of the timber cut, 
st possible protection to the 
ng growth, ineluding eorrect brush 
) that the eut-over lands will 


secretary 


ding maneuvers, ete. 


fhe Fut ure of 


appropriated funds only for a part of the building. 
occupy the completed portion 


Fort Benning 





Two 


companies 


be left in the best possible condition 
for the production of succeeding years. 
Under these arrangements an adequate 
and perpetual source of timber supply 
is reasonably assured. 

The perfected, the 
functioning of the various agencies es- 


organization 


tablished, the schemes adopted for em- 
ploying the means made available, and 
the Infantry 
School as a whole are covered in de- 


the progress made by 


tail by other articles appearing in this 
Their 


coneerns wus 


issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
national value 
here, not their detailed effectiveness. 


general 


Taken as an item of expenditure the 
cost of suitably maintaining the activ- 
ities of this most important post may 
seem to the uninformed as a large and 
A little consideration, 
however, will show that the return to 
the nation will be immensely valuable 
and that the investment will yield re- 
turns that make the outlay insignifi- 
eant. Intelligent foresight and clear 
knowledge mean correct preparation. 
Preparation for defense consists chief- 
ly in making adequate provision dur- 


imposing one. 
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ing peace to meet war-time demands 
in personnel and matériel. 

Certain classes of personnel, like 
certain items of matériel, are more 
highly essential, critical, and difficult 
of procurement than others. Sueh 
constitute limiting factors and should 
be procured in advance in such quan- 
tities and numbers as to insure against 
fatal shortages, until the rate of pro- 
duction will meet all urgent demands 
or until the curve of production crosses 
the curve of employment. 

Trained leaders and instructors to 
meet the requirements of the first few 
months of a national emergency are of 
vital importance. The demands for 
the initial period extending roughly 
from the outbreak of war to from nine 
to twelve months thereafter, must be 
met properly if we are to reduce the 
wastage of human life and are not to 
court disaster. Upon these trained 
leaders and instructors will devolve the 
duty to study, initiate and prepare 
plans for the organization, training, 
and utilization of our field forces. 


It seems reasonable to estimate that 


The New Hospital Building 





Fort Benning 


we will require trained lea 


structors for two field armi 1) 


plus 90, with a monthly in: 
after of approximately 300.0 
for one year. How are wi 

the majority of the leade: 
structors for the forces co 
other than through the pro 
Infantry School? 

The proposed expenditur 
Benning are not excessive ji 
son with the results to be exp 
have expended, and propos: 


additional expenditures on « 


oversea departments seve: tit 


larger than the maximum est 
Benning. Granting the vit 
tanee of these garrisons as |i) 


chain of national defense, unless 





garrisons and reinforcements sent th 


in time of emergency are supplied 
trained leaders they will not 

be self-contained citadels, but w 
constitute costly contributions 
enemy. 


The expenditure of a relatively s1 


amount of the estimated funds t 


the cost of the War Department's g 














The 


tion plan would assure the 
ment of the Infantry 
Mort Benning, guaranteeing 
ly of trained leaders and 
than by any other means 
suggested. Such an insti- 
ptible of quick expansion 
ly trained product secured 
hould be supported as be 
the nation’s most valuabl 
defense. 


r Department is keenly sen- 


he merit of all the demands 


need for Fort Benning, and 
inted upon to lend every 

to an orderly development 
ject. An examination of the 


before the military commit- 


ng the past two years indi- 


ery favorable attitude in those 


towards Benning. 


ngress and the intelligent patri- 


r{ 





ns of the Republic should be 
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familiarized with the basic urpose of 
Benning, the extent to which it has 
grown and been improved, its possi 
bilities, its requirements, the modest 
outlay involved considering its great 
value as an asset for national defense 
Then, and then only, will the funds be 
made available to give us the Infantry 
School and the additional! security ol 
which we feel the need 

In fine, we confidently look forward 
to a general recognition by all in posi 
tions of authority and responsibility 
of the importance of Benning as a na 
tional asset for preparedness. Within 
the next ten years we confidently ex 
pect to see all temporary buildings re 
placed by permanent construction, th 
standard of living for the garrison im 
proved, and the efficiency of the whol 
plant at a maximum, as the result of 
all the essential means required being 
furnished and the schemes for utilizing 


these means intelligently consummated 





Tractor Power Cart 


An improved type is being manufactured 
at Rock Island Arsenal for further tests 


(See page 391) 








Historical Facts of Columbus and 


Fort Benning 
Captain S. R. Carswell and Captain H. S. Swindler, Infantry 





HE land which is now 
comprised in the 
reservation of Fort 
Benning was once 
Chattahoochee Coun- 
ty, a part of the 
State of Georgia, and 
throughout its extent 
villages and farm 
houses still stand. 
Some are now in 
ruins, but all of them were once the 
dwelling places of people active in the 
military affairs of the nation. In 
their personal recollections and in their 
family traditions, the Civil War re- 
mains as a vivid memory of a general 
effort for a political ideal. A few still 
treasure memories of the deeds of their 
grandsires in fights against the In- 
dians. To the younger generation war 
means the battle-fields of France. 
Fighting has often come into the lives 
of people in this vicinity and every 
generation has heard and answered the 
eall to arms. 

In and about Columbus, Fort Ben- 
ning and that vicinity there have oc- 
curred many interesting and martial 
events of the early days of our coun- 
try. Here appeared numerous out- 
standing figures of American history. 
The first white men to set foot on the 
soil of what is now Georgia were sol- 
diers of fortune, Hernando de Soto 
and his band of adventurers. De Soto, 
then already famous, had landed about 
six hundred men at Tampa Bay on 
May 30, 1539, seeking the gold re- 
ported to be in the Florida country 
which even in that day had apparently 
begun to be extensively exploited. 
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Lured on from Florida by new tales 
great wealth to be had elsewhere. |) 


Soto’s expedition eventually arched 


over large areas of Georgia and Alo. 
bama. In the course of two or three 
years of exploring, these sturdy pio. 
nees forced their way through the wil. 
derness against the constant opposition 


of Indian tribes, the chief of which 


were the Alabamas. In numerous 
minor conflicts the savages appear in- 
variably to have met defeat. They 
suffered so severely that their powers 


were weakened and they were unable 
to resist a new, red enemy. When Cor. 
tez conquered Mexico, the Muscogee In- 
dians emigrated from northern Mexico, 
moving to the east and sought lands in 
the region of the Alabamas with whom 
they fought intermittently for many 
years from 1527 onwards. The strug. 
gles of the Alabamas with De Soto in 
1541 seem to have decided the issue 
Gradually the migrating Muscogees 
drove the Alabamas onward. By 1620 
the invaders had forced the native red 
men of the region to seek refuge with 
the French under Governor Bienville 
who, in 1702, finally arranged a truce 
between the two tribes and the Ala- 
bamas returned to their native terri 
tory. 

These two tribes thus united formed 
the nucleus of the great Creek Con- 
federacy created under the leadership 
of the Museogees to resist encroach- 
ments of the English from South Car- 
olina. This project was constantly fos- 
tered by the French as a part of the 
Franco-British colonial rivalry of the 
18th century. We do not know the 
exact localities of these early afirays 
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_uneharted regions, but we 
hat when, in 1714, Governor 
eft Fort Toulouse near the 
ntgomery, Alabama, to con- 
Indian chiefs he assembled 
at an Indian town called 
vht miles below Columbus on 
bank of the Chattahoochee 
‘rom this meeting he went 
it is now the village of Cus- 
‘ually erossing the ground of 
























' sent military reservation of 
Fort Benning. 
Twenty-five years later, General 


es Ovlethorpe made his first visit 
neighborhood of Columbus. In 
English gentleman 
founded the British colony in Georgia. 


1733 this had 

was to be a barrier colony between 
the Carolinas and the rival Spaniards 
in Florida and the French and Creeks 
The venture thrived. To 
strengthen his position in a strategic 
ind diplomatie sense, Oglethorpe de- 
the annual Indian 
at Coweta in 1739, where he 
‘o seeure the allegiance of the 
and to dissuade them from 
throwing their lot with the Spaniards. 
The journey from Savannah to Coweta 


the west. 


cided to attend 
ounell 
none d 


’ ] 
(Creeks 


wross trackless forests and treacherous 
swamps was an undertaking filled with 
hut this distinguished soldier 
Work- 


General 


dange! 
complished it suecessfully. 
ng from Coweta as a base, 
Ogelthorpe set out to win over all the 
Indians in the vieinity. In the course 
of his campaign he too crossed the pres- 
ent Fort Benning reservation, perhaps 
the first officer of Infantry to see the 
site of the Infantry School. Like a 
good Infantryman the general accom- 
plished his mission and by the treaty 
which marked the culmination of his 
labors the powerful Creek Confedera- 
tion renewed fealty to England. 


During the Revolution, these Indians 
of Georgia were active under a half- 
breed white named MeGillivray and a 
young Frenchman named Le Clere 
Milfort, whom the Muscogees had made 
their Like most Indians 
brought into friendship with England, 
they assisted the old country against 
the colonists and Coweta became the 
starting place for many of the Indian 
raids. The Chattahoochee River was 
doubtless crossed numerous 


leaders. 


times at 
the points where Fort Benning and Co- 
lumbus now stand by bands of Indians 
out to strike down 
small groups of colonists. 


exterminate 

So thor- 
oughly imbued were the Creeks with 
enmity for the colonists that these hos- 
tilities continued to some extent even 


and 


after independence was won. The dep- 
redations were only brought to an 
end in 1790 when General Washington 
effected a treaty with McGillivray and 
other chieftains. 

In the war of 1812, however, the 
Creeks again sided with the British, 
and, forgetting their treaty with Wash- 
ington, made the 
Alabama. 
Militia, sent out under General Floyd 
to operate against the Indians, founded 
a local outpost called Fort Mitchell im- 
mediately across the Chattahoochee 
River from the present Fort Benning. 
This fort was later taken over by the 
Federal Government 


active war upon 


Americans in Georgia and 


and used as a 
station for regular troops until 1837. 
It was long a center of resistance 
against the hostile red men in the in- 
termittent wars of the United States 
against the Creeks. 

The military post of Fort Mitchell 
was located upon the Federal Road, a 
route originally a path later 
a rough highway following an ancient 


route from the Atlantic Coast to the 


and 
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Mississippi Valley. Over this road La 
Fayette traveled in 1825 when he re- 
visited the country for whose inde- 
pendence he had fought. Going west 
from Savannah to New Orleans he 
followed the established Federal Road. 
Eseorted to the Chattahoochee by a 
group of Georgians, La Fayette must 
have reached the river by way of the 
Infantry School’s old air 
landing field, as nearly as can be de- 
termined. History says that he trav- 
eled in a sulky which was placed on a 
raft and drawn across the river by 
fifty naked Indian warriors. The red- 
skins then dragged the sulky up the 
hill to Fort Mitchell where the General 
was given a rousing weleome by an 
Alabama delegation sent to meet him 
and eseort him farther on his way. 


service 


Shortly after this incident, in 1827, 
the legislature of Georgia directed the 
establishment of a ‘‘trading town’’ on 
the Coweta Indian Reserve at the head 
of the navigable part of the Chatta- 
hoochee where the Federal Road 
crossed the line between Alabama and 
Georgia. The site was then a wilder- 
ness. On the twelve hundred acres 
laid out for the town common and for 
building plots, practically all of the 
lots were purchased in the first two 
weeks. Three hundred people gathered 
for the first sale. A newspaper, the 
Enquirer, was started and Columbus 
was on the map. The swamps and 
ponds. the dense brush and the thick 
forests gradually gave way. 

Columbus, then a frontier town for 
trading with the Indians across the 
river began its life as an outpost set- 
tlement of pioneers. Before it attained 
its modern status as a manufacturing 
and power center it passed through the 
trials and emergencies common to all 
frontier towns. 




































In 1835, the stamina and fighting 
spirit of the townspeople ai neigh, 
boring settlers received their 
The Creeks had coneluded with 4, 
Federal Government a treaty that py» 
vided for them to move to Arkansas 
but later they denounced the trear 
and resisted execution of its provisions 
Ominous signs showed that another Ip. 
dian War threatened. Outrages }y 
the savages oceurred all during 1835 
and serious fighting began in Febry. 
ary, 1836, when the Battle of Hitehity 
took place at Bryant’s Ferry on th 
Chattahoochee, twelve miles below (o 
lumbus and on the site of what is now 
Fort Benning. Though this engage. U 
ment was a small affair, it was the firs batt 
of a long series of attacks on both 
sides, and in which many settlers and ery, 
Indians lost their lives. It began a 
series of bitter campaigns. The river 
opposite Fort Benning was the scene of 
one attack on a small river steamer plie 
which was beached, at a point opposit the 
the present headquarters building, to 
allow the survivors to eseape. During 
these months of alarms and _ horror 
Columbus became the refuge of set 
tlers who flocked there for safety fron 
the Indians, as well as the concentra 
tion point for troops assembled to pro- 
tect the whites. Militia companies were 
organized locally. General Scott of 
the Regulars came to the scene of hos- 
tilities with headquarters in Columbus 
and small expeditions were sent out on 
minor missions. Then the Indians 
were well hemmed in between two large 
forces. By July, most of the warring 
Creeks had surrendered or been killed 
and the work of deporting the sur 
vivors to the west was being rapidly 
earried out. 
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From these days on to the Civil 


War, Columbus had little to do with 
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sigh she sent three com- -16, he had collected some two thousand 
Mexican War. By 1861 men to defend the four bridges which 
a population of 10,000 then spanned the Chattahoochee and 
ed by some historians with to oceupy the entrenchments con 
wie more men to the structed. The Federal troops ap 
Army, in proportion to proached on April 16, 1865, and, not 


env other Southern com. knowing of the surrender of General 















Of course, the war between Lee at Appomattox, engaged the Con- 
Nort nd South affected Colum federates, who, after a gallant defens 
people greatly, so complete were defeated by a night attack across 
sting was the struggle. How- the bridges. Eventually the city fell 
ehting occurred in this part into the hands of Northern troops and 
Georgia until the latter days of the vast quantities of valuable munitions 
flict hen the Union troops pene- were destroyed. 
This, the closing battle of the Civil 
War, was the last real fighting which 


Ss Tar. 
olumbus was the scene of the last s ; ee 
ne ere ’ 1] led Columbus and its vicinity has seen 
nO WEE, FT Pe. ths community contributed its quota 


in the Spanish-American War and 
again in the World War. But the ae 
tivities et the Infantry School, the 


ifter the surrender of Montgom- 
General H. W. Wilson com- 
ced his final raid into Alabama and 
Georgia on Mareh 22, 1865, resolved to hattle demonstrations and the field ma- 
eupy Columbus and destroy sup- neuvers there, are as near real warfare 
es and factories there. General Cobb, as this section of the country, so rich 
the Confederate eommander, deter- in historical and martial incidents. has 
defend the place. By April known for sixty years. 


D 


A Thought from a Layman 

Gentlemen, I am not here solving the problems of 
the future, I have done what little I could toward 
the solution of the problems of the past and simply 
put the problems of the future before you; and I 
can say this that a self-governing nation must be a 
self-protecting nation. Nor is it enough that we have 
a million men who have the courage to meet the 
guns. A million men unprepared to work together 
no more constitutes an army than eleven boys who 
ean kick a football make a college team.—Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dec. 22, 1914. 





Infantry at the National Matches 





Rr FTER winning the 
i first three of the Na- 
tional Matches at 
Camp Perry during 
the third week of Sep- 
tember, the Infan- 
try Rifle Team failed 
to take the fourth and 
final event, the Na- 
tional Rifle Team 
Match. Three of the 
four biggest shooting events for the 
year is a record of which the Infantry 
ean be proud, though it must feel dis- 
pointment at failing to make the goal 
set for this year’s work, the rifle team 
event in which it stood third. No 














after their names, consisted 
lowing: 
First Lieut. Philip H. Kron, 16th 
Inf. ee 
Capt. S. S. MacLaughlin, [nf 
| anon : 
Capt. R. R. Tourtillott, Inf 
Sgt. Michael Zavadsky, 8th Inf. 92% 
Capt. R. O. Miller, 3d Inf. 9! 
The National Individua! Pig, 
Match was fired on September 15, and 
the Infantry again scored, with Capt 
S. S. MacLaughlin winning the eyey: 
handily with 264 points. Second plaw 
also went to a doughboy, Capt. R. R 
Tourtillott, whose score was 259. Fifth 
place was won by Lieutenant Kro 


t the f 


yr 





alibis are offered. 


lected to repre- 
sent the Infantry 
did not make 
their usual scores 
at 200 yards off- 


hand and at 
rapid fire, but 


they did excel- 
lent work at slow 
fire. 

The National 
Pistol Team 
Match was fired 
on September 14, 
and the Infantry 
team won it with 
a seore of 1291, 
five points better 
than the Cavalry 
team in second 
place. The In- 
fantry Pistol 
Team, with the 
scores in this 
mateh placed 
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The riflemen se- 








SUMMARY 


FIRST PLACES WON BY 
INFANTRY 


National Pistol Team Match. 

National Individual Pistol Match, 
Capt. S. S. MacLaughlin, Inf. 
(Tanks). 

National Individual Rifle Match, Staff 
Sgt. Charles Hakala, 8th Inf. 

National Rifle Association Pistol 
Team Match. 

A. E. F. Roumanian Trophy Match. 

Navy Match, Capt. Lloyd S. Spooner, 
1st Inf. 

Marine Corps Match, Capt. R. R. 
Tourtillott, Inf. 

N. R. A. 200-yard Rapid Fire Match, 
Sgt. George E. Friend, 29th Infan- 


try. 

Rapid Fire Pistol Match, 1st Lieut. 
P. H. Kron, 16th Inf. 

Rapid Fire Re-entry Pistol Match, 


apt. S. S. MacLaughlin, Inf. 
(Tanks). 


SECOND PLACES WON 


The Infantry Match. 

Enlisted Men’s Team Match. 

National Individual Pistol Match, 
— R. R. Tourtillott, Inf. 

Members’ Match, Capt. John R. 
Brooke, Jr., Inf. 








16th Inf., with a seore of 255. 


The next big 
event was the Na- 
tional Individual 
Rifle match. Staf 
Set. Charles 
Hakala, Hars 
Co., 8th Inf., wo 
the event with a 
score of 288 
points out of a 
possible 300. Sgt 
Hakala was in 
ninth place at th 
end of the firing 
at 600 yards, and 
with his splendid 
shooting at 1,000 
yards he was 
able to pass his 
competitors, win- 
ning by one 
point. 

The standing 
of the leaders in 
the National Rifle 


won 


fire, 
T 
Mat 
rese 
by 


teal 
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h was: Marines, 2,818; 
‘ Infantry, 2,774; Cavalry, 
7. neers, 2,742; Illinois N. 

d of the wins by Infantry 
teams e past three years in the 
ents is as follows: 


Mateh 


] 


Team and Indi- 
al Pistol. 

1923—Pistol Team Match and Indi- 

ial Rifle. 


vidual Pistol. 


VENTS WON BY INFANTRY 

That the was su- 
yerior with the pistol is also shown by 
the winning of the National Rifle As- 

n Pistol Team Match. The team 
scored 1289 points, 39 more than their 
nearest competitor, the Marine No. 2 
team. The same Infantrymen who 
ron the National Pistol Team Match 
fired in this event. 

The A Trophy 
Match was won by the Infantry’s rep- 
resentatives. Seeond place was taken 
by the Massachusetts National Guard 
team 

The first match in which the In- 
fantry was represented was the En- 
listed Men’s Team Match, in which 
the doughboys seored second, going 
down before the Marine Corps team. 
The Navy was third and the Cavalry 
fourth 

In the Member’s Match, won by 
Corp. Joseph Yersak, 13th Cav., Capt. 
John R. Brooke, Jr., Infantry, was 
second. Capt. R. O. Miller, 3d Inf., 
was eighth in this event. 

Capt. Lloyd S. Spooner, 1st Inf., 
won the Navy Mateh. Capt. John H. 
Knuebel, 16th Inf., was sixth; Capt. 
R. 0. Miller, 3d Inf., eighth; and Sgt. 
George E. Friend, 29th Inf., tenth. 

The N. R. A. 200 Yard Rapid Fire 


Infantry Team 


E. F. Roumanian 


Match won by Sgt. Geo. E. 
Friend, 29th Inf., by making two pos- 
sible scores in succession. 


was 


Capt. John 
R. Brooke, Jr., Inf., was eighth in this 
event. 

The Infantry trophy did not return 
to the branch which donated it. This 
year the Cavalry took it. The Infan- 
try team was second, and the Oregon 
National Guard team, 
year, was third. 

The only Infantryman in the first 
ten in the Wright Memorial Match 
was Sgt. Frank R. Moran, 8th Inf., in 
fifth place. Corporal French of the 
Marines won the event. In the Scott 
Match, Capt. Joseph L. Tupper, Inf., 
was third and Capt. John H. Knuebel, 
16th Inf., was fifth. The match was 
won by Capt. Grier of the Delaware 
N.G. In the Individual Palma Match, 
which includes both the above 
matches, Capt. John H. Knuebel, 16th 
Inf., was ninth, the match being won 
by Seaman Ist Cl. Witt, Navy. 

Capt. R. O. Miller, 3d Inf., was fifth 
and Ist Lieut. Philip Kron, 16th Inf., 
was sixth in the Camp Perry Instrue 
tors’ Match. The trophy was taken 
by Gy. Sgt. Thomas, Marines. 

In the Leech Cup Match, Sgt. 
Frank Moran, Sgt. Geo. E. Friend and 
Capt. John H. Knuebel won fourth, 
sixth and eighth places respectively. 

Capt. S. 8S. MacLaughlin, Infantry 
(Tanks), also won the Rapid Fire Re- 
entry Pistol Match, and was third in 
the Timed Fire Reentry Pistol Match. 

The Marine Corps Cup Match was 
won by Capt. R. R. Tourtiflot, Inf. 
Corp. Joseph Rooney, 11th Inf., was 
eighth. 

Capt. John H. Knuebel, 16th Inf., 
was third in the N. R. A. 200 Yard 
Any Rifle Match. The event was won 
by Gy. Sgt. Coulter, Marines. 


winner last 
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The President’s Match, won by an this year’s success is due 
Infantryman last year, was taken by captain, Lieut. Col. K. T. 
Ist Lieut. Bruce C. Hill, Engrs. the coaches, Capt. Joseph | 

Lieut. P. H. Kron won the Rapid and Capt. F. G. Bonham. 
Fire Pistol Match on September 13, and the members of the te; 
with Lieutenant Vermette in fourth hard and conscientiously, a: 
place. to be congratulated on th 
efforts and their commendab|: 

We extend our 

The Infantry is proud of the record the Marine Corps team for | 
of its team in this year’s matches. cess in the rifle team match. ; 


CREDIT TO THE TEAM 


Three out of four of the biggest shoot- other teams 


ing events of the year is better than whom the Infantry will always be o 


Infantry teams have done for a num-_ to mateh its skill in the am 
' years. Much of the credit of at Camp Perry. 


D 


What the Future Holds! 


The following are salient points made by Field 
Marshal Robertson in a recently published article in 
a British journal, in a discussion of the future of field 
warfare: 

Tanks have many drawbacks which are still un- 
remedied, but will never replace Infantry, Cavalry, 
or Field Artillery. 

Gas has come to stay in spite of the Washington 
Disarmament Conference. Poisonous gas in air- 
plane bombs will probably be the serious menace to 
raided cities. 

Airplanes have inereased in importance but they 
alone will not decide the war of the future. The 
occupation of the enemy’s country will be the seal of 
victory and occupation requires armies. 

The most important change will be that a distine- 
tion ean no longer be drawn between those who fight 
at the front and those who stay at home, because the 
enemy’s main objective will not, as in the past, be 
the opposing field armies, but rather the will of the 
opposing nation—a mission for which air forces are 
peculiarly suited. The public must be trained not 
to clamor for protection that cannot be provided 
without detriment to wider interests. 

Finally, there will in the future be no time after 
war begins to make good deficiencies in preparation. 


; 











Notes from Chief of Infantry 


for Selection of Officers 
for Infantry School 


New P 

f of has 
new policy relative to the 
officers to attend the ad- 
d the company officers’ 
e Infantry School for the 


1926-27, which will per- 


Infantry ap- 


tion of officers as students 
rses from a more extended 
new poliey provides for the 
larger proportion of cap- 
ttend the advanced course 
larger proportion of first 
to attend the 


eourse, In accordance 


company 
with 


ving 


1 imbe r of students to be de- 
pproximately 246. 
advaneed 


course, approxi- 


company officers’ 
ly 174. 
{dvanced 
s: To 


vided that no eaptain whose name 


course, ap- 


Course. Qualifica- 


be field officers and captains, 


ars below No. 3159 on promotion 
. March 1, 


ill be considered as eligible 


captains published 


detail. 
my Officers’ Course. Qualifi- 
To be captains and first lieu- 
provided that no first lieuten- 
hose name appears below No. 
promotion list of first lieuten- 
published March 1, 1925, shall 
dered as eligible for the de- 
vided that all lieutenants who 
stationed at Fort Benning, 
in accordance with War De- 
nt policy as announced May 19, 


ike the company officers’ 


course before leaving the station of 
the Infantry School. 
This 


adopted because of the difficulty that 


change in policy has _ been 
was experienced in making details to 
the Infantry School; as well as to con 
form more nearly to the normal 
eareer of an officer of the Army here 
tofore 


policies. 


outlined in War Department 
The policy formerly in ef 
fect provided that field officers only 
detailed for the 


course, except that eight members of 


could be advanced 
each elass might be taken from the 
list of captains within two years of 
promotion. For the company officers’ 
course all officers had to be from the 
grade of captain with the exception 
of not to exeeed 53 who could be se 
lected from the list of first lieutenants 
within two years of promotion 


I 
Training Films 
HE Chief of the 


opinion that there is an important 


Infantry is of 


use to which Infantry training films 
may be put in the training of Infan 
try components which do not have the 
the 

personnel, 


advantages of Regular Army 
training 
of the 


films can be used to advantage in con 


equipment, and 


areas, and that at least some 
nection with the training of the In 
fantry of the Regular Army. 

The Signal Corps now has on hand 
57 ‘‘Training of the Soldier’’ films of 
which about 27 are on Infantry sub 
jects, or general subjects of interest 
to Infantry. Some of these films have 
rendered obsolete 


changed Infantry doctrine and prac- 


been through 


tice as expressed in Infantry Training 
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Regulations. Others can be consider- 
ably improved by means of the im- 
proved methods of moving picture 
production now available. 

The revision of the films now in ex- 
istence has been initiated. A new film 
on the bayonet has been taken at the 
Infantry School. The following new 
films were taken during the past sum- 
mer at West Point, N. Y., under the 
supervision of this office and the In- 
fantry School: courtesy and discip- 
line, the manual of arms, drill of the 
rifle squad, and drill of the rifle pla- 
toon and company. These films when 
completed will be in accordance with 
the latest Training Regulations on the 
several subjects and will include slow 
motion pictures of many of the move- 
ments which are portrayed. 

The Signal Corps has trained mo- 
tion picture camera men and has a 
complete laboratory in Washington, 
where it is prepared to undertake the 
development of all kinds of films. It 
is expected that, with the assistance 
of the Signal Corps, the Infan- 
try will eventually make training 
films on all of the more important 
phases of Infantry training. The pho- 
tographie work on two more films will 
be undertaken by the Infantry School 
during the coming year, and when 
funds become available others will be 
made. 


® 
Rifle Marksmanship 
IE regimental reports of target 
practice received in this office for 
the year 1925, indicate that of the to- 
tal number of men who are required, 
under the provisions of Marksman- 
ship Training Regulations, to fire a 
record course with the rifle, machine 
gun, and 37-mm. gun and 3-inch 


trench mortar, a large nuiber hay. 
not fired. The average of the repons 
received from a number of regimens 
show that 21 per cent of the numbe 
of men required to fire wit! the rit, 
16 per cent of those required to §» 
with the machine gun, 8 pvr cent of 
those required to fire the 37 mm. guy 
and 3-inch trench mortar, did yo 
complete the course. These fivwres yw 
down in percentages do not expres 
as much perhaps as an example of 
what happened in one regiment. Th 
regiment in question had 697 men op 
the rolls who were required to fire the 
rifle. Of this number 243 failed : 
complete the course. The same regi 
ment had 203 men on the rolls who 
were required to fire the machine gun 
and 40 men failed to complete the 
eourse. Out of 19 men in the regi. 
ment who were required to fire the 
howitzer company weapons thre 
failed to complete the course. 

The reasons given why these men 
did not fire are typical. They were as 
follows : 


gun 


Reason for Machine and 

not firing Rifle Gun Morta 
Detached service 39 7 
Sick —.. ery 2 2 
Special duty... 65 13 
Recruits and men 

joined during 

practice ...... . 83 9 
Furlough . ; 3 2 
In confinement... 13 2 1 
Discharged or 

transferred be- 

fore complet- 

ing the course 2 2 
Excused by sur- 

Se 3 

The percentage of men qualified in 
this regiment based on the number ©! 


men who fired was 97.3 per cent for 
rifle marksmanship, 100 per cent for 
machine gun marksmanship, «nd 1'"’ 
per cent for 37-mm. gun and 3-ineh 








Son 





Notes 


fro m Ch 


Had 
heen based on the num- 


ksmanship. these 
vho were required by reg- 
re the figures would have 
cent, 80 per cent and 84 
sm etively. 

s, from an examination of 
received that while most 
ire qualifying a satisfac- 
tage of the number of men 
it many regiments are ex- 

men from firing record 
reasons which do not ap- 

istify excusing such exces- 

ers of men. 

7) 


Tractors and Cargo Carts 


tractor has been 


HE Holt T-35 
fm ind suitable by the 
rd for drawing all Infantry loads 
trailed 
ids or cross-country that mules can 


Infantry 


of being over any 


d over some places where 
iles cannot go. With eertain modi- 
ations they are considered suitable 
use in the Infantry to replace or 
animal transportation when 

are considered desirable. The 
rubber 


modifications are 


racks; rated speeds of about 
» and 10 miles per hour in low, 
and high gears, respectively ; 
nd the development of grousers. 
irgo carts are two-wheeled vehi- 
es, made by mounting a square-box 
dy upon the 75-mm. artillery cais- 
e. These frames were used 
f the large number on hand, 
t is believed a lighter one could 
ed. However, in the inter- 
‘onomy, this type ean be util- 


here a cross-country cargo 
is desirable for use with trac- 
weighs 1,500 pounds and ear- 


d of about 2,000 pounds. 


ief of 


Infantry $29 


Signal Communication Equipment 


RECENT report of a communica 

tion officer on the signal commu 
nication equipment used by his regi- 
ment during regimental and brigade 
field exercises is used as the basis for 
a few communication 
the 


encountered 


remarks on 
equipment, for the reason that 
difficulties 
by this officer due to faults or weak- 


troubles and 
ness in the signal equipment, are the 
same as are generally discovered by 
the majority of Infantry regiments. 

All signal equipment was trans- 
ported and used during the field ex- 
ercises except the SCR-105 radio set. 
The SCR-105 as usual was unsatisfae- 
The faults of this set are well 


known. 


tory. 
It will, however, eventually 
be replaced by a continuous wave set 
which will meet all the requirements 
Due to the fact 
that regiments have been issued SCR- 


of a regimental set. 


79 sets for training purposes, it has 
been possible to use these SCR-79 sets 
in place of the unsatisfactory SCR- 
105. 
The 


tory service. 


SCR-77 gave unsatisfac- 
When placed more than 
one mile apart the signals were too 
Also this set 


a short 


sets 


faint to be read. was 
thrown out of calibration by 
haul on a cart. This latter may be 
partly overcome by placing stronger 
springs in the screwdriver condenser, 
and sticking adhesive tape or gum 
the heads of the 


the serewdriver condensers 


med labels over 
serews of 
after the sets have been calibrated, in 
order to the from 
turning due to jolting. trou- 
ble in this 
when the sets are carried by the men 
The SCR-77-B set, which is a 
ion of the SCR-77-A, 


screws 
Little 
experienced 


prevent 
respect is 


revis- 


will give very 
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much better service. These SCR-77-B 
sets are being issued to replace the 
SCR-77-A sets and it is hoped that all 
regiments will soon be equipped with 
them. 

The carts on which the equipment 
was transported were converted ma- 
chine gun earts. These carts gave 
good service. They were easily load- 
ed and balanced well when loaded. 
The only objection to the carts was 
that the continued jolting on rough 
roads caused nuts, screws, and va- 
rious parts of the equipment to be- 
come loose or broken. This difficulty 
may be partly overcome by means of 
padding the bottoms of the carts with 
pieces of old mattresses and sacks 
filled with straw. 

The pack reel cart, type RL-16, was 
used. These carts gave good service 
in every respect except one. In every 
instance the socket, in which the base 
of the tongue is inserted and clamped, 
pulled out. This socket which holds 
the base of the tongue, and upon 
which the whole strain in pulling the 
earts falls, is held in place by having 
the pipe frame of the cart inserted in 
it, and then slightly upsetting (rivet- 
ing) the end of the pipe; similar to 
the way a boiler tube is held in place. 
The wall of the pipe, which is about 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, 
either cracks or becomes loose enough 
to allow the sockets to pull out. This 
would not happen if the carts were 
pulled by hand as was intended when 
the cart was designed. When towed 
behind a communication cart, the han- 
dle of the reel rides about 18 inches 
lower than when the cart is pulled by 
hand. This causes the reel to pitch 
forward, and throws the weight, 
which is considerable when the reel 
has two full spools of wire on it, on 


the tongue. This defect ca 


be reme. 
died by running two rods from fro; 
to rear, thus tying the sock«t firmly 
to the lug on the rear of the cay 
frame. The new cart under develop. 


ment by the Signal Corps wil! elim. 
nate the pack feature of the cart 
will strengthen and improve th 
in other ways. 

Considerable trouble was experi. 
enced with type EE-4 telephones jolt. 
ing to pieces. This trouble was not 
experienced with the type EE-5 tele. 
phone. The stocks of type EE-4 tele. 
phones now on hand must necessarily 
be used, but the type EE-8 telephon 
now under development, which will 
eventually replace the other types 
will have the good features of th 
type EE-4 telephone as well as new 
features not contained in any of our 
present types. 


and 


Cart 


® 
Reduced Ammunition Forces Changes 


N order to conform to the reduced 

ammunition allowances it has been 
found that certain changes in train- 
ing regulations must be made. 

The following are some of the im 
portant changes recommended by th 
Chief of Infantry: 


1. TR 150—10, Par. 5 b. ‘All per- 
sons required by regulations to fire, 
who for any reason failed to fire dur- 
ing the regular season’s practice, or 


who joined after the regular season's 
practice, will fire during the supple- 
mentary season.’’ 

Par. 5 b. ** Subject to ammunition 


allowances, all persons who have no! 
fired for record during the calendar 
year may qualify during the supple 
mentary season under the rules gov 


erning record practice.’’ 
Par. 6, second sentence. 


‘* Subject 
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tion allowances, com- men who have completed record prac- 
ling officers will adopt such tice, Course A, with the exception of 


easul s may be necessary to anti-aircraft troops will fire the table 
nta high state of excellence in of ‘ Assault fire,’ Section V.’’ 
. thy 7 ed ‘ se » m4 
rifle fir hroughout the year. Par. 63 4. After the completion 


Par. | 1). Delete and substitute of record practice, and subject to am- 


ng: ‘“The instruction prac- munition allowances, the table of ‘ An- 
d for each course is meant tj-aireraft fire,’ Section V, will be 


serve as a guide. Only the general fired by all anti-aircraft troops who 
plan of beginning the practice in the have completed record practice.’’ 
neone Nositit Ss wi - - Pa ; 
prone | m at he eo ae 3. TR 150—35, Par. 7 b. ‘‘ All per- 
ndbag st nee ye Tollowed, e . 
sandbag rest Bow | . : sons required to fire but who were ab- 
) + ‘ ad ° i Cc ) . 
mou! instruction practice to be ont or excused during the regular 
jyen and the number of shots to be : : a 
E : practice season or who joined after 
éred at each range will be such as to . 
, _ the regular practice season, fire dur- 
nform to the authorized ammuni- 


¥ ing the supplementary practice. sea- 
n allowances. 9 


: : son. 
» TR 150—30, Par. 6, a, first sen- 


re 4s Par. 7 d. ‘‘All persons who have 
Subject to ammunition al- 


not fired for record during the calen- 


wances, the corps area or depart- . : 
: . dar year may qualify during the sup- 
nt commander will designate a pe- : : lt 
, plementary practice season under the 
dof not less than two weeks for 7* at 
ae Gage rules governing record practice. 
tomatic rifle target practice. 
m > 7 ¢ Sete smile o >. 
8 Par. 51 b. ‘*The tables to be fired Par. 7 e. Delete entire subpara 
ll be found in Seetion V. These ta- &T@Ph. 
les are meant as a guide. The amount Par. 58. Add the following subpara- 
f 1,000-inch firing to be given and graph. ‘‘e. Instruction and prelimi- 


number of shots to be fired at mary practice will consist of the types 
ich range will be such as to conform of fire prescribed in tables I and II, 
authorized ammunition allow- omitting such number of shots as are 


nees,”” necessary in order to keep within am- 
Par. 58. Add the following sub- munition allowances.’’ 
ragraph. “fe. The amount of in- Par. 101. Add a subparagraph as 
struction praetice to be given and the follows. ‘‘c. When necessary to re- 
r number of shots to be fired at each duce the number of shots to be fired 
: range will be such as to conform to at the various exercises and ranges in 
he authorized ammunition allow- instruction and preliminary practice 
ances,” in order to keep within ammunition 


Par. 62 a. ‘‘After the completion of allowances, the time allowed will be 
record practice, and subject to au- reduced in proportion to the reduc- 
thorized ammunition allowances, all tion in the number of rounds. 


D 











Economy—Sane or Destructive 


REACHMENTS of economy 
have been circulated through- 
wae Out the Army for the past sev- 
eral years with the result that the per- 
sonnel of our military forces has been 
imbued with the fine ideas of thrift 
and conservation to a greater de- 





gree, perhaps, than exists in the aver- 
age governmental agency of State, 
county, or municipality. On every 
hand there has been ealled to the at- 
tention of the military man the neces- 
sity for continued effort to save money. 
The Army has responded- and _prac- 
ticed economy, and by careful plan- 
ning and execution of its multitud- 
inous tasks it has saved for the Fed- 
eral treasury millions of dollars. The 
Army deserves credit for its willing- 
ness to help, and for the results 
achieved in keeping expenses for 
purely military purposes to the abso- 
lute minimum, 

We cite as an example of coopera- 
tion, the conservation practiced at Fort 
Benning during the past year. By 
carefully using materials available for 
little or no better purpose, the salvag- 
ing effected has resulted in a conserva- 
tively estimated saving of $327,655. 
The materials, many taken from worn- 
out temporary buildings, or from the 
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forests and creek beds on the reserva 
tion, have been placed into urgent) 
necessary construction and repairing 
for which no funds were ayvailab 
The expediency of practically elimi 
ating civilian labor because of the ex 
pense involved has made necessary the 
use of soldier labor in this work of es 
sential improvement, and by the util 
zation of this labor the saving effected 
is estimated at an additional $484,150 
More than three-quarters of a millio 
dollars has thus been saved at this 
one post alone, and this sum is ther 
by eliminated from the Federal Gov 
ernment’s expenses for upkeep of its 
military forees. Truly, this is a cor 
mendable achievement. And _ sim 
larly, throughout the Army excellent 
results have been obtained. The lack 
of care of equipment and the general 
waste of an improvised  war-tim 
Army have disappeared. Careful busi- 
ness methods have been applied um 
versally and the Army is giving the 
maximum services with the minimum 
allowances that are granted 

Now let us look briefly into a few 
of the instances in which economy, 
so-called, has been foreed upon ¢! 
Army with detrimental effect 

There is considerably more to the 
operation of a standing arm) that 









































yt of a certain number of 
f persons. These persons 
must be fed, clothed, shel- 
provided with equipment 
‘raining and for a reserve 
If the Gov- 


‘ails to provide for any of 


n ease of war. 
ernment! 
s it will have no real army. 
ides inadequate sums for any 
it will have an army that 


inable to earry out its mis- 





ions with efficieney, and it will have 
if it sueceeds in filling 
ranks—that will be 
intelligence and morale and 


ye rsontie l 
lowered in 
ability, 
which will not be up to the high 
standard that is desired and expected 
the American people. 

The American citizen in the ranks 
of the Army is but a cross-section of 


the body politie and is entitled to fair 


treatment by his Government. What 
constitutes fair treatment? Let us 
consider briefly the matter of ade- 


quate shelter. 
The Government acknowledges that 
one of the essentials for the officer or 
enlisted man is an adequate and ap- 
The 
personnel of the Army is necessarily 
subjected to 


propriate place for him to live. 
considerable moving 
from place to plaee, and it is recog- 
nized that provision must be made for 
housing it at the various places where 
troops are assembled. 

In the last report of the Seeretary 
of War attention is ealled to the fact 
that all the buildings and installations 
of the Army have a value of nearly 
four hundred million dollars, and that 
the money appropriated by Congress 
lor their upkeep is only two and one- 
half per cent of such value, or one- 
half of the amount that any eommer- 
ial concern would provide as a sound 
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business proposition. The appropri- 
ated money for repairs each year has 
been insufficient for the upkeep that 
is urgently needed, and as a result 
many of the buildings, necessarily used 
for living quarters, are unfit for oceu- 
paney. 

The Secretary of War also showed 
exactly where repairs were urgent and 
where they should be made. The sum 
needed, exclusive of the repairs which 
were desirable and which would add 
to the contentment of the Army’s per- 
sonnel was eighteen million dollars. 
As a response to this urgent request 
the Army for the next year received 
The 


Secretary gave as his opinion, valua 


only about ten million dollars. 


ble because of his knowledge of the 
and of his keen, business-like 
perception: ‘‘The vicious accumula- 


facts 


tion [arrears in appropriations for re- 
pairs, ete.] should be stopped at once. 
It is essential that a definite program 
be adopted to place this matter of 
Sol- 


accustomed to 


maintenance on a sound basis. 


diers are, of course, 
hardships, but it is only natural that 
their morale and the efficiency of the 
units suffer from poor living condi- 
tions. It is obvious that the time and 
effort put into makeshift repairs to 
utilities in a continuous state of accel- 
erated deterioration interfere with in- 
struction programs and training effi- 
ciency.”’ 

Hundreds of buildings are deterio- 
rating because of lack of repairs. Some 
of them have not been painted for 
have been 


several others 


painted by the officers or the troops 


years ; 


occupying them by their own labor 
and with supplies purchased from their 
personal funds. Roofs are leaking; 


floors are rotting; temporary build- 
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ings are collapsing or are going up in 
flames with loss of life and property. 
These are the kinds of buildings that 
a wealthy Government obliges the offi- 
cers and men of its Army to occupy; 
these are the buildings that the offi- 
cers and men and their families are 
required to eall their homes—living 
conditions that the commonest labor- 
ing man would scorn. 


One is not required to go far from 
Washington to find deplorable living 
conditions in Army garrisons. Fort 
Howard, Md., an old Coast Artillery 
post is being occupied by Infantry be- 
cause there are no quarters elsewhere. 
It is overcrowded through necessity. 
It was constructed in 1898 as a per- 
manent post for small Coast Artillery 
units and it is unadapted for the 
training of Infantry. It is interesting 
to note what a newspaper reporter 
from the Washington Times has to 
say concerning the conditions of posts 
in the Third Corps Area visited for 
the specifie purpose of ascertaining 
the actual facts. In the report printed 
on September 9, 1925, the writer says: 

Officers and their families, espe- 
cially the junior officers, lieutenants 
and captains, live in wooden build- 
ings that no self-respecting farm hand 
would accept. I found wives of offi- 
cers using oil stoves to cook on. This 
condition has forced the families to 
band together and form a community 
mess. 

And bear in mind, that these officers 
are professional men, most of them 
having served in the World War, who 
have devoted years to their civil edu- 
cation—mostly college graduates— 
before they entered the Army. They 
have dedicated their services to their 
country at a remuneration that com- 
pares not so favorably with the wages 
of a plasterer or a bricklayer. These 



































officers and their families . 
of consideration by the G yernment 
They are entitled to a rspectabjp 
home life. They are putting for) 
their best efforts for the G. vernment 
which they are serving. 

It is vital to the nation that abj: 
men be retained for the purposes of 
domestic security, as the nucleus fo 
the emergency fighting forces, and for 
the training of the civilian compo. 
nents of the Army. Hundreds of 
good officers have been driven into 
civilian life by the parsimony and 
short-sightedness which we are de 
nouncing. Their valuable 


of th 


comy 


© Worthy 


thing 
imp 
the | 
TI 
man 
war- 
wor 
Mea 
Tex: 


training that 
for service of their Government has mus 
largely been lost. That is not econ. ine 
omy, no more than it is economy to man 
save money by failing to paint and 


repair the Government’s houses. It is 
the same kind of false economy that 
the narrow-visioned automolbile owner 
would use in failing to use oil or 
grease for his car. In exercising an 
immediate saving perhaps the ma. 
chine might show no serious effects 
for several months, but in a year or 
two his ear would be a wreek 

We quote further from the wu. 
biased observer previously 
tioned : 


men- 


Disgraceful is no name for the pres- 
ent existing conditions at these posts 
However, to the credit of the Army, 
it is due to no fault of the War De. 
partment. Congress has been 80 
‘‘tight’’? with money that there has 
been none. 

Quarters for the enlisted men 4 
Fort Howard, Md., are such that no 
health officer would pass them for one 
moment. In visiting the kitchen 0 
two companies holes were found ™ 
the floors that one could slip a foot 
through without any trouble—n' 
one hole, but many. Portions of the 
mess hall had no sereening. The 2!" 


































in which the men of the 
it three times a day was 
irk. Large holes were in 
no money to fix the falling 


tne Wallis 


] tpr 
1 t 
piast 


‘ This briefly is the conditions exist- 


Howard. The command- 
of the post is doing every- 
ing possible, with the limitations 
‘»nosed on him, for the comfort of 
the soldiers at the post. 
This is the comment on one per- 
The conditions at the 
eantonments are much 

ine needs but to go to Camp 
_Md., or to Fort Sam Houston, 
d at a glanee it can be seen 
temporary buildings of our 
ecantonments have long 
since passed the point of suitable hu- 
man habitation. Take a specific case. 
At Fort Sam Houston many officers 
nd noncommissioned officers with 
their families are obliged to live in 
these temporary shacks, in which the 

oms are small, the ceilings are low, 
and the lack of gas installations 
blige cooking to be done on coal 
stoves during the hot summer months 
for which Texas is noted. Commu- 
nity bath houses and toilets are used, 
a condition which is ineoneetvable for 
ontentment, and most assuredly non- 
The tem- 
construction is un- 
suitable for the eold of winter, and 
certainly unsatisfactory for the hot 
summer months. In the emergency 
of war such conditions ean be with- 
stood, but this is an era of peace when 
men are entitled to some comforts 
which they expeet to forego in war 
time. The buildings of our canton- 
ments, then newly constructed, filled 
the needs of 1917 and 1918, but the 
remnants do not furnish fit places for 
peace-time habitation of the officers 
and enlisted men of the Army. 


) anent } St. 


war-time 


m ishroom 


‘conducive to sanitation. 


porary w ooden 
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And then, we still have some of our 
troops in tents. For example, at Fort 
Benning two-thirds of the 24th Infan- 
try is under canvas. One-third of the 
regiment is now living in small build- 
ings constructed by the regiment by 
going into the forest and hewing and 
sawing the timber into lumber, all at 
the sacrifice of its training, but with- 
out the 
an example of what other organiza- 


cost to Government. It is 
tions and individuals have done, at 
their own expense and by their own 
labor, to improve their living condi- 
tions. Requiring troops to live in 
tents on a permanent Army post has 
been shown, often enough, to be a 
most ill-advised temporary saving. 

We have called attention to only 
one phase of the effect of reducing ap- 
propriations for the Army. There are 
others, such as the reduced ration 
that is provided for the enlisted men 
of the Regular Army. 
ably less than that allowed for the 
Navy or the Marine Corps. It is in- 
adequate for feeding the men prop- 
erly, making necessary the provision 
for additional funds from other than 


It is econsider- 


Government sources. 

The reduction of appropriations for 
this fiseal year, below the estimates 
submitted by the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, made it mandatory to remove 
many noncommissioned officers from 
a commutation status, thus working a 
hardship on these old soldiers that is 
disastrous to morale. 
living away from their organizations 
on duty as instructors with the Na 
tional Guard, the Organized Reserves, 
or with R. O. T. C. units at civilian 
colleges. The small for 
food that has been taken away from 
them little 
was absolutely necessary for them to 


These men are 


allowance 


is serious, for this sum 
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continue to eke along their already 
meager existence. The 
many where enforced and unjustifi- 


cases are 
able lack of appropriations is dealing 
the Regular Army telling blows. We 
believe that when the people learn the 
real facts they will demand that jus- 
tice be done. Now they do not realize 
conditions. 

The Army practices economy be- 
eause it believes in it as a principle, 
yet it is foreed to operate under a 
system that falls very short of thrift 
or conservation. General Pershing, as 
well as the Secretary of War, and 
many others who familiar with 
the situation, have characterized the 
ultra-saving for the Army as false 
Political 
should be eliminated in this strictly 
business operation of the Government. 

The present appropriations for 
purely military purposes do not pro- 
vide for the national defense as many 
American people have been led to be- 
lieve. It scarcely provides for the 


bare existence of a reduced personnel. 


are 


economy. considerations 


We believe in adequate national 
preparedness. We believe in the res- 
toration of strength of components of 
the Army as contemplated by the Na- 
tional Defense Act as essential to 
proper national security. We believe 
that the Army must be housed with- 
out further delay and that this should 
be given immediate consideration. 
Justice demands this. The situation 
cannot be ignored nor evaded. Ade- 
quate appropriations for purely mili- 
tary purposes by the next Congress 
are mandatory if we are to maintain 
this very small Army of ours at the 
state of efficiency that America re- 
quires. 


Kditorial 


As Reservists See the Training 

Situation 
HE viewpoint of 
the military situation cays 
; be labeled by the 
tainted with militarism or jingoisy 
We present to our readers this le 
addressed to the President of 4, 
United States by the Reserve offerors 
of Oskosh, Wis., as a brief yet point 





‘ 


estimate of the situation with respew 
to training of the Army of the United 
States, with the hope that it wi 
passed on to others not so familiar wit! 
the present situation: 


The Reserve officers of this vicinit 
at a meeting of the Oshkosh Chapt 
Reserve Officers’ Association of thy 
United States, held Thursday evening 
August 27, 1925, instructed me to | 
test to you against the severe redu 
tions now effective and further co 
templated in the budgetary 
ances for the maintenance of our n 
tary establishment. 

Under the National Defense Act, th 
military security of the United State 
depends upon the development o! 
trained citizen soldiery. In this dev 
opment, the efficient functioning of t 
Regular Army as an instructional fore 
is of paramount importance. Reserv 
officers returning from training camps 
report that the Regular Army perso! 
nel is not sufficient to carry on t! 
training required by the Act. It's 
also evident that the provisions mac 
for the C. M. T. C., and the R. 0. T.0 
are inadequate to give training to th 
young men who desire it; and insuffi 
cient to produce the necessary coll» 
sioned personnel to replace tlie annu 
losses which old age retirement W! 
soon inflict upon the Officers’ Reser) 
Corps. 

The country is in the 
position of providing by Act ot | 
gress for the military security o! 
nation, and at the same time, dec! 


anomali ‘ 
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r _ ie the proper opportunity entered the Reserve that their trained 
yoo the men who volunteer to leadership may be available to the 
’ re \ct effective. country in time of war, it is like a 
Tl a tion is not only dangerous, cold rebuff from the very sources 
secouraging to true patriot- which they are unselfishly prepared to 
<a * stitutes a practical denial defend. 
Ame rican manhood of the privilege On their behalf, and on behalf of the 
¢ adequate training to meet the mili- young men who would be called to 
rary obligations of citizenship and of serve under them in time of war, I 
the right to able leadership in time of beg of you to direct your influence to 
war. To the officers of the Regular the correction of this condition that 
\rmy it inevitably must be a source of - America may not have to pay again in 
great disheartenment. To those citi- blood and treasure the costly price of 
von officers of war experience who have unpreparedness. 
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In Behalf of the Army 

It is the unanimous conviction of the highest officers 
of the American Army that the Army will be se 
riously crippled if it gets less than the War Depart- 
ment’s present estimate of its financial needs. The 
department has pared its estimate to what it believes 
is the lowest possible point of safety. President Cool- 
idge, however, is unwilling to accept the opinion of 
the Army’s chiefs. He has asked that a further re- 

duction of $30,000,000 be made in the estimates. 
The American business community is ardently in 
favor of economy. But there is such a thing as ear- 
rying the passion for economy too far. The business 
community does not believe in saving a $30,000,000 
appropriation at the expense of the country’s safety. 
If there are any arguments to refute the views of 
( General Pershing and of General Hines, the present 
chief of staff, those arguments should be brought for- 
ward. But in the absence of contrary evidence, we 
believe the President should accept the authoritative 
opinions of the men whose business it is to know and 


who can present ten thousand technical reasons in 
support of their belief —Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, July 10, 1925. 











Varied Ground 


The Significance of the Front Cover 


HE earliest Infantry weapon was 
the javelin, fit either for throwing 
or for personal combat in the mélée, 
supplemented with a short and heavy 
sword. And so, in our mind’s eye, we 
look back through the intervening cen- 
turies to the Infantryman of those far 
off times and connect the latest achieve- 
ment of the Infantry in the completion 
of Doughboy Stadium with the dawn 
of organized military forees by show- 
ing a soldier of the Macedonian pha- 
lanx on watch over the field where his 
successors have, by abnegation and by 
the labor of their own hands, erected 
this great stadium dedicated to the 
brawn and sinew of virile manhood. 
It was Philip of Macedon who first 
organized a regular army composed of 
men trained in the art of warfare. As 
in the Army of today, these soldiers 
were used not only for defensive pur- 
poses but as models in the organization 
of other and larger forces. The Mace- 
donian armor was simple, but effective 
against the weapons of the day—a 
leather jerkin to protect the body, and 
steel leg and thigh guards. His shield 
was orginally the same as that adopted 
to carry the motto of the Infantry 
School; and so happily enough our 
artist has shown him with this defen- 
sive protection, though then, as now, 
the most effective defense was consid- 
ered to be an aggressive offense. 


Like the Infantryman of today, this 
soldier was trained in long marches 
and to carry his equipment and rations 
on his back. He was strong, sturdy 
and heavily muscled. He was an In- 
fantryman who knew the value of a 
sound body. And so at the Infantry 
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School stands the great st; 
practical symbol of our reeounition 9 
the value of sturdy physic. 
in the Infantryman of toda: 


® 


Safety First 


“So you want to join the 
how long?” 

“Duration.” 

“But there ain’t any war on.’ 

“I know; I mean duration of peace.”— 
Pelican. 
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The New Officers’ Club 
at Fort Benning 


Capt. George L. King, Infantry 


EARS of dreams eventuate int 
actualities. Before the last leaf of 
the 1926 calendar has been torn down 
the Infantry School expects to have an 
officers’ elub, the largest, most ¢om- 
plete and best equipped of any in the 


Army, representing an _ investment 
equivalent to $150,000, including 
building, fixtures, installations, and 
ground improvement. The Recreation 
Center Project has furnished the 


requisite revenue-producing machin 
ery. The Infantry itself is doing the 
building and presenting the structure 
to the Government, without cost to the 
civilian taxpayers. Reservists, Guards- 
men, and Regulars have collaborated in 
devising appropriate plans, as well as 
in financial support of the project 
On the mid-northern end of the Fort 
Benning plain are the permanent 
buildings, the Doughboy Memorial Sta- 
dium and Gowdy Field for the athletes, 
and the academic area. Just south of 
this general group is a natural lake, 
eapable of transformation into all: 
year permanence. The higher ground 
north of this little lake has been se 
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» most desirable site for the 


lominant motif of the build- 
Spanish, with a patio. The 
ince will be by an imposing 
ire, planned for use as a 
tranee, observation baleony, 
mer dance orchestra stand. 
embrasured and columned 
elve feet wide and eighty feet 
uting the building, three large 

1 entrances will lead to the 

us main lobby, a high-ceilinged 

room about fifty feet square, 
h the Caleulator Memorial Fountain 
he middle, its spraying water col- 
lights from a kaleodoscopic 
ceiling refleetor. 

Abutting the lobby will be the soda 
exchange, club offices, and 
Directily in rear will be 
the reading room and library, with a 
arge double fire-place in the dividing 
between lobby and library. Wide 
staireases will lead up to a mezzanine 
baleony along three sides of the room, 

gned for use as a promenade and 


for the serving of dance refreshments. 


In t 
ore d by 


ant 
untall 


harbe r shop. 


2.8 
aesi 


In the west wing of the first floor 
are to be the dining room, cafeteria, 
eard room, and billiard room. In the 
east wing will be a general assembly 
room available for women’s club meet- 
ings, card parties, and teas, and also a 
cloak and cheek room, and a room for 
the board of governors. The ladies 
will have a beauty parlor, and a lounge 
and writing room. 

The main ballroom, 45 x 108 feet, has 
lloeated to the east wing of the 
second floor; and the west wing of the 
same floor will have fourteen guest 
Topping the entire club will 
be a roof garden, with an open air res- 
taurant and palm garden and a dance 
floor seventy feet square. 


been a 


rooms 
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To the rear of the club will be a gar 
den with a concrete swimming pool 
40x 100 feet, bordered on three sides 
by a plaza and promenade equipped 
with tables and chairs. The front en- 
trance approach is to be laid out as a 
tree bordered park, 200x400 feet, 
planted with flowers and surrounded 
by lawns. 

With such a home for the officers’ 
club, it is believed that student of- 
ficers coming to Benning will find an 
agreeable social center, where they 
may readily widen their acquaintance- 
ships and find wholesome diversion, 
recreation and entertainment. 

T 
Good in His Line 


“Yes, Bill is now a line officer in the 
Army.” 

“He ought to be doing well.” 

“How come?” 

“Well, he certainly had an efficient line 
when he was in college.” 


t3) 
The New Post Exchange 
Building at Benning 
Major C. K. 
HEN the project of the Recrea- 
tion Center for Fort Benning 
was first conceived, it was believed that 


Nulsen, Infantry 


it should include an enlarged post ex- 
change which would furnish numerous 
improved facilities sorely needed at the 
post. 


We had been living in the coun- 
try far from town with a one-horse 
store in a one-horse shed. There was 
then no way to have an automobile re- 
paired, no good restaurant, no place 
to have a hat blocked, and in fact there 
were lacking many conveniences ordi- 
narily found in communities much 
smaller than Fort Benning. Tobacco 
and puttees, 
magazines and a few spare dry goods 
down a long counter set on one side of 
a rickety floor. 


chewing gum crowded 


Work is now under 
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way for a new building to house a 
post exchange as a modern department 
store suitable to the size of the com- 
munity it serves. A conerete and 
stueeo structure is being erected, with 
two stories, a roof garden and a base- 
ment. In architectural design it will 
conform to the Doughboy Stadium and 
it will actually reach across and close 
the west end of the big athletic field. 
The work of exeavation is completed, 
and work on the building proper will 
be begun about October 1, and early 
in 1926 the job should be finished. 

On the first floor will be located a 
grocery, butcher shop, and delicatessen, 
all of them larger and better equipped 
than the old shops they supplant, and 
capable of meeting the heavy demands 
of the garrison. On the first floor of 
the north wing of the building, will 
be sold the usual line of articles ear- 
ried in Army exchanges, also a mod- 
ern soda fountain, a news stands, and 
a restaurant and lunch counter 
equipped with every modern device 
and serving excellent meals. 

In the south wing of the second floor 
will be the women’s and children’s de- 
partment selling articles dear to the 
feminine heart. In the north wing of 
the same floor will be the tailor shop 
and the dry cleaning plant. The most 
novel feature of the new building, 
however, is to be its roof. Atop the 
second floor will be a roof garden three 
hundred and eight feet long, with a 
large dance floor and other conveni- 
ences for social activities. In addition 
an outdoor restaurant and soda foun- 
tain will be located on the roof. 

The basement of the building will be 
devoted to the purchase and storage de- 
partment of the exchange, including a 
eold storage plant for perishable ar- 
ticles. 

In addition to the departments to be 


housed in the main buildin there », 
other activities now operate }y 
exchange. Under the stands of 
Doughboy Stadium field and (oy, 
Field, are a shoe repair and \\at pepai 
shop, and .an automobile repair shor 
Plans have been made to operat, 
an automobile painting plant unde 


als 


this stand as soon as space is availah\ 
This is a complete auto repair ests) 
lishment, far more fully equipped thy 
the post filling and service station. 
cated in a concrete building on Wo) 
Avenue between Gowdy Field and ¢} 
railway sidetrack. 

These various departments and a 
tivities represent the character and 
the work of the main exchange. Ther 
are also two branch exchanges located 
in the 29th Infantry area and in the 
24th Infantry area. In each of thes 
is operated a restaurant and lune! 
eounter and the same goods are sold iy 
these sub-exchanges as in exchanges 
throughout the service. 

In arranging for all these improv 
ments for use of the new exchang 
the surrounding grounds have not bee: 
neglected. Plans have been drawn and 
approved for the providing of suitable 
parking space for automobiles adja 
cent to the new buildings and to th: 
stands of Doughboy Stadium and 
Gowdy Field. Walks will be laid 
Shrubs and flowers especially adapted 
to the soil and climate will be planted 
In a few years the old-timer coming 
back to Benning will find, not only new 
conveniences, but new attractiveness 
in the appearance of the area 


® 


Preparedness 


“I thought you had gone to Chicago © 
a trip.” 

“Oh, I’ve had to postpone it until ! can 
make arrangements for my ransom in cas 
I’m captured by brigands.”—Amenc 
Legion Weekly. 





Co 
Co 


tion Work of 
\. 7th Engineers 


Constru' 
Compa! 


Te 


Engineers, the combat en- 
the 5th Divi- 
failed during the war to 


regiment of 


problems assigned to it. It 
the at- 
The pres- 


‘Essayons’’ and 
ited suecessfully. 
Fort 


shrunk in size to one 


nization, at Benning, 
active 


is still earrying on with the 


1924, the 
prepared for the series of 


the summer of 


nstrations to be given during the 
year 1924-1925. 


were 


Four engineer 
held, 
river crossings showing 
ruction and use of the Kapok and 
pert foot bridges and the 


lemol strations two in 


stream ind 
heavy 

n bridge, and two in field forti- 
fications showing types, tracings, devel- 
npments and models of trenches, ob- 


‘les, barbed wire entanglement, 
demolition. These 
demonstrations were held for the Ad- 

and Company Officers’ as well 


is the National Guard and Reserve Of- 


and 


. 
imoutiage, 


” classes. 

Such duties with the student body 
are, however, but a part of the work, 
for here where so much building is go- 
ng on, the engineers are, of course, 
ealled upon to do their part in the econ- 
struction program. The concrete sta- 
dium for example, the new theater, 
and the roads all need gravel in large 
quantities and along the banks of the 
Upatoi there was an abundant supply. 
To make it available, however, it was 
necessary to build a narrow gauge rail- 


road. The engineers spent four 


months eutting, hauling and loading 
logs to be made into ties for this line 
which they built from the ground up 


through heavily wooded country of an 


Ground 41 


extremely broken 
Creek and its marshes a 
trestle twenty feet high and two hun 
dred feet long was built. 


nature To CTOSS 


Hammel 


Going hand 
in hand with the railroad was the con 
struction of a dam, reservoir and pipe 
line to furnish the water, and the in- 
stallation of a power line to furnish the 
current for the operation of the gravel 
pump. Hoppers and chutes were built 
to take care of the surplus gravel. The 
whole project was completed October 
1, 1925, and it is hoped and expected 
that never again will the construction 
at Fort Benning be hampered or eur- 
tailed for lack of gravel. 

Meanwhile the Engineer map repro 
duction plant, consisting of a process, 
transfer and press truck, being 
operated for the school. During the 
first four months of 1925 it turned out 
about 70,000 copies of maps of which 


was 


number 55,000 were instructional maps 
and charts for the Academic 
ment. Word has been received from 
the office of the Chief of Engineer that 


Depart 


this output was surpassed only by the 
big plant at Sarracks 
Equipment for these trucks is now be 
ing installed and when completed they 
will -form a photo-litographie map re 
production unit of the latest and most 
approved type. 

The 7th that they 
form an integral part of the Infantry 
School and that they are 
playing an active réle in the improv- 
ing of Fort Benning. It is their hope 
that they may continue to deserve the 
reliance the Infantry places upon the 


Engineers in time of peace as well as 


Washington 


Engineers feel 


garrison 


in time of war. 


7) 


The Old Regiment 
Music Teacher—Has any one ever heard 
of Mozart’s “Twelfth Mass’? 
Pupil—Yes, my grandfather served in 
that very regiment during the Civil War. 
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Training Management 


Capt. Albert B. Helsley, Infantry 
HE art of training management 
was ages old when Philip of Mace- 

don applied its principles in building 
the armies which gave Alexander his 
title ‘‘The but the term 
‘‘training management’’ is not even 
yet familiar to all. Many men are 
good practical psychologists without 
ever having heard the word psychology 
and if asked how they make unusual 
men, they reply 


Great,’”’ 


successes in handling 
that it is ‘‘just common 
methods.’’ Training management 
likewise nothing more and nothing less 
than common sense methods applied to 
training. 

The National Defense Act of 1920, as 
amended, has placed heavy responsibil- 
ity upon the Regular Army. Under it 
we have a clear and unmistakable 
peace-time mission, the most important 
part of which is training the elements 
and agencies through which we shall 
mobilize an army of from three to six 
million men. If every enlisted man 
available for daily training in the 
peace-time Regular Army were to be 
developed progressively and rapidly to 
an advanced stage of proficiency, the 
total number of such men that the 
Army could furnish to meet the mo- 
bilization demand for matériel and in- 
structors would still be insufficient. 
The major war-time duty of the Regu- 
lar Army will no longer be that of a 
compact and highly trained first expe- 
dition. It will be the furnishing of the 
nuclei, trained cadres, and staffs re- 
quired on mobilization. Its peace-time 
units will retain only enough trained 
officers and men for the efficient and 
rapid absorption of large numbers of 
replacements. 

The course in training management 


by sense 


is 
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at the Infantry School is 
with the idea of preparing | 
officer to solve in the best n 
sible such war-time trainine 
as these, as well as those qui 
which he will be eonfront 
signed in peace to troops of 
lar Army, to the National | 
Organized Reserve or for du 
Reserve Officers’ Training ( 
The prin 
sented, used by commanders 
modified to suit the particu 
situation, will greatly improv: 
fectiveness of training efforts 


or summer camps. 


assure that the Regular Army 
proach more nearly the ac 
ment of the training mission 
to it by the National Defens: 
Training management, as tly 
used at the Infantry School, 
process of planning, promulgat 


gram of one’s organization. TT! 
mander determines the 


prepares and issues his order, progra 
By the training progran 
the commander outlines and exp 


or schedule. 


the scheme of training of his 
in it he sets forth: 


. The seope of training, 


a 
b. The standards of proficien 


miss ol 


c. The dates by which proficie: 


to be attained, 
. Schools to be conducted a: 


ricula and personne! for the: 


oi 


. Dates and character 
tions, 


. Responsibility of subordinates 
Coordination of matters afie 


training. 


He then clears the obstacles | 


cess and inspects methods and | 


applying either corrective meas 
stimulants. This is training n 
ment and its principles and n 





accomplishing the entire training 
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ible to all units down to and 
the company. 
irse includes certain prelim- 
ferences, instruction pertain- 
ning the Regular Army In- 
id eivilian eomponents in 
to war-time training. An- 
ject to which particular at- 
given is the conduct of in- 
and the establishment of 
s to be attained. The course 
upon Training Regulations 
Its immediate purpose is to 
the problems of company, bat- 
vimental and brigade com- 
as well as of officers charged 
non-tactical organiza- 
ch as college units and C. M. T. 
It is concerned with the plan- 
| general management of all 
and psychological factors at- 
nm the exeeution of the train- 


ining 


eme. 
preparing for combat a com- 
studies the orders of senior 
makes an estimate of the 
arrives at a decision and 
ssues his combat order and sees 
s earried out. Similarly before 
beginning of the training cyele, 
me commander must study the 
; of his seniors, make an estimate 
situation, arrive at a decision 
lan, issue his training order or 
am and by frequent inspectiou 
t it is earried out. In waging 
the commander uses all re- 
‘es at his eommand and applies the 
ples of war. Similarly to train 
t a commander must use all the 
within his control and apply the 
ciples of training management. 


nders, 


Additional Contributions for 
Recreational Center Project 


HE fund of the Recreation Center 

at the Infantry School was in- 
creased since the last report published 
in the August number of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL as follows: 


BAYS AND BOXES 
Previously acknowledged 
124th Infantry and attached 
units, Florida N. G., box 
7th Infantry, bay 
323d Infantry, box 
335th Infantry, box 
358th Infantry, box 
362d Infantry, box 
205th Infantry, box 


$53,565.27 


100.00 
1,000.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


Total $55,165.27 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIPS, OFFICERS’ CLUB 
Previously acknowledged $9,220.00 
Capt. E. Ormonde Powell 10.00 
Lieut. Col. J. M. Walling 10.00 
Lieut. Geo. R. Connor 10.00 
Lieut. Mark H. Doty 10.00 
Major C. H. Hodges 10.00 
Capt. E. E. Keatley 10.00 
Capt. James P. Lloyd 10.00 
Lieut. A. J. Nichols 10.00 
Capt. John L. Pierce 10.00 
Capt. H. O. Swindler 10.00 


Total $9,320.00 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
Previously acknowledged 
College of City of New York, 
R. O. TF. C. ae 
New Mexico College of A. and 
M. Arts, R. O. T. C. 
416th Infantry 
Capt. Thos. A. Renier 


$3,859.57 
17.00 


18.75 
10.45 
10.00 


Total $3,915.77 

SUMMARY 

Bays and Boxes 

Active Memberships, Offi- 
cers’ Club 


Contributions 


$55,165.27 


9,320.00 
3,915.77 


Total $68,401.04 
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Infantry School Opens 


HE academic year of the Infantry 
School formally opened at 
Fort Benning on September 15. 


was 
Pres- 
ent for the occasion were seventy-two 
officers of the advanced class, the first 
to report for duty. The prineipal ad- 
dress was made by the commandant, 
Brig. Gen. B. H. Wells, who empha- 
sized the true mission of the course, 
but whose remarks were chiefly devoted 
to the orienting of the new arrivals on 
their work and the life at the Infantry 
School. Hon. J. Homer Dimon, mayor 
of Columbus, Col. Frank 8. 
the assistant commandant 
also made addresses. 

other 


and 
Cocheu, 


Among 
Wells said: 


remarks, - General 


We attempt to make the course of in- 
struction as practical as possible. Some 
things are definitely preseribed by War 
Department orders and training regu- 
lations. In such matters we follow the 
prescribed methods. The right way in 
such instances is clear. Other things 
may be matters of opinion. With re- 
spect to these, it should be remembered 
that the school has passed through 
some years of experience and that the 
faculty has studied available practices 
and has not adopted methods without 
reason and without heed of the skill 
and experience of authoritative leaders. 


Colonel Cocheu said, in part: 


Situated as we are here, relieved 
from the usual administrative and 
training cares and responsibilities, we 
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are able with the records at 
posal, the wonderful variety ar 
of the terrain that is found 
reservation, the opportunity t. 
ment and study proposed new 
tions, types of weapons and new 
of equipment, to do many things ¢} 
officers on duty elsewhere have neithe) 
the time nor the opportunity to do. |; 
is the result of our studies and 
erations that we are now about to tum 
over to you and ask you to go out and 
spread the good word throughout + 
service. This sehool might w 
ealled the Infantry laboratory and you 
the agents chosen to spread abroad the 
results of our experiments. I want to 
get as far away as possible from th 
idea that we are going to deluge v 
with literature, sit back and liste: 
your recitations and consider that w 
have done our full duty. As a matt 
of fact our primary duty is not to yo 
at all but to the Army as represented 
by its Infantry whether found in th 
Regular Army, National Guard, ©: 
ganized Reserves, R. O. T. C., or ©. M 
T. C. units. Our duty is to them and 
so unless we send you away from her 
next spring not only able and efficient 
missionaries but missionaries who ar 
enthusiastic and zealous, I shal! 
our year one of failure 
® 

The 15th Tank Battalion held its organ! 
zation day at Fort Benning, Ga., on Sep- 
tember 12, with appropriate ceremonies, 
which included an escort to the colors, a 
review, and addresses. The commandant 
of the Infantry School, Brig. Gen. B. H 
Wells, made the principal talk. The his- 
tory of the battalion was read to the as- 
sembled troops and spectators. The loth 
Tank Battalion is composed of both light 
and heavy tank units, and its components 





were nized from the 301st and the 
a44th T Battalions, which were formed 
for sel in the World War. September 
sen for organization day be- 
344th Battalion received its 
fire on that date in the St. 
sive. 


12 was 
cause the 
bapusn 


Mihiel 
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Infantrymen As Rescuers 


oe 


wrs Ot 
rs 


t two oeeasions in which In- 

soldiers in the role as sav- 
life have come to the 
the 


iman 
blie notiee within past two 
months 
At Fort Brady, Mich., the 3d Bat- 
talion of the 2d Infantry was called 
for help on the date of its arrival 
he summer training camp at 
Camp Custer. A prominent civilian 
had been in the forest about 45 
miles from Sault Ste. Marie for two 
Maj. Cary I. Crockett 
assist in the search. 
Major Crockett set out at 3.30 a. m. 
the next morning with 24 soldiers se- 
lected for their knowledge of the 
ountry and ability as woodsmen and 


equipped for an extended 


lost 


ivs, when 


was asked to 


properly 
search 

Transportation for the soldiers was 
provided by the civilians of Sault Ste. 
Marie to and from a rendezvous point 
about 45 miles south of Fort Brady 
n the site of a deserted lumber camp. 
Upon the arrival at the rendezvous 
point some 60 eivilians were found, 
all of whom expressed the wish that 
Major Crockett assume direction of 
the entire reseue operations, which he 
did 

The expedition was successful, the 
lost man being found in an exhausted 
condition and without food several 
miles in the interior of the forest. 

The people of Sault Ste. Marie ex- 
pressed in the press and individually 
their great appreciation to the troops 
for the assistance rendered. 


Inf ant ry Ae ti vi ties 


t $45 
At Governor’s Island, N. Y., four 
soldiers of the 16th Infantry were 
officially cited by Maj. Gen. Charles 
P. Summerall for heroism in reseuing 
three aged women and several small 
children from a burning tenement. 
The soldiers were on leave in Trenton 
when, hearing cries for help they un- 
hesitatingly rushed into a burning 
hallway and effected the rescues. 
Their citations read: 


Your prompt action in entering the 
building through intense heat and 
stifling smoke, with complete disre- 
gard for your own safety and remov- 
ing three elderly women and a num- 
ber of small children from imminent 
danger was a gallant act which un- 
doubtedly saved the lives of most or 
all of the persons so rescued. The 
spirit of service and self-sacrifice and 
the quick presence of mind displayed 
by you on this occasion is to be highly 
commended and is eminently worthy 
of the fine traditions of your regi- 
ment. 


® 


Third Infantry Poloists Defeat 
Canadians for Sifton Trophy 


F* the fourth successive year the 


polo team of Fort Snelling met 
and defeated the Canadian team from 
Winnipeg, thereby retaining the Sif- 
ton international trophy. The inter- 
national polo tournament was held 
from August 30 to September 6, dur- 
ing which there were many fast con- 
tests but the most exciting polo was 
played in the two games for the cham- 
pionship. 

In the first contest the Infantrymen 
were victorious by the score of 5 to 
4, and in the second, 11 to 8. The 
challengers led the way in the open- 
ing game up to the last chukker, 
when the Fort Snelling Blacks, the de- 
fenders, came from behind with an 
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aggressiveness that the Canadians 


could not withstand. In the deciding 
game the Infantry took the lead and 
retained it throughout. 

The second international contest of 
the tournament resulted as follows: 
St. Paul Blues, 4; 
3; thereby winning for St. Paul the 
junior championship. 
The Seventh Corps Area team de- 
feated Pierre, S. D., 11 to 6; Pierre 
eame back and won from Minneapolis, 


Canadian Second, 


international 





Basketball Champions of Panama 


Team of the 14th Infantry. 


4 to 3. The Tribune 
trophy was won by the Fort Snelling 
Blacks who defeated the St. Paul 
Blues, 11 to 7. 

These annual polo events at Fort 
Snelling are one of the excellent con- 
tacts which the 3d Infantry has de- 
veloped with the civilian population 
of the north central section. This 
year’s events surpassed all the form- 
er events in interest, and the crowds 
which witnessed the contests are said 
to have been the largest which ever 
witnessed polo in the northwest. 


Minneapolis 


A ct ivitie s 


Top: Captain Mockbee, coach; cent 

row, left to right: Ruske, Moore, Day, Lightner, Gordan, Robinso: 

O’Malley; front row: Lieutenant Crawford, Royce, Lieutenant Deyna 
Rychel, Lane, Bloomberg 





14th Infantry Wins Ba: 
Championship 
HE basketball season fi 
cently closed in Panam 
14th Infantry team as the ( 
The team of this regiy 
won fourteen victories and nde Ist 
feated. There are two 
leagues in the Canal Zone, t! 
League and the Pacifie Li 
former having seven teams a1 


etball 


champions. 


ter five. Each team in the t 


plays two games with every other teal 
in their respective leagues, 
winners play a series for 1 
pionship. 

The 14th Infantry won the At 
Side Championship and Fort Clay! 
the Pacific Side honors. The firs 
championship game was played on ‘ 
Atlantic Side at France Field in w! 
the 14th was victorious 23 to 14. Th 
game on the Pacifie Side was played 
Fort Clayton and the 14th 
this game by the score of 2! 
Great interest throughout the entir 
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Cana e was taken in these cham- 
mtests, and special trains 
across the Isthmus for the 
nlayé id their supporters. These 


games reported as having been the 
ie st athletic functions on the 
Isthmus in the last five years. 

Fo ng the winning of the cham- 
pionship, the 14th Infantry held a spe- 
cial ceremony in the post hall at which 
the beautiful loving eup trophy was 
presented to the team by Col. Chas. R. 
Howlar d. the commanding officer. 


Capt. J. B. Moekbee, D. C., was the 
team coach. 


® 


Three members of Company A, 12th In- 
fantry, who had soldiered together for 
more than eighteen years were honored by 
Companies A and B and others at a ban- 
quet on September 8. The soldiers who 
vere retired from active service after 
many years of faithful service and who 
were the guests of their comrades on this 
special occasion were: Staff Sgt. William 
Dahlenburg, 30 years’ service; Staff Sgt. 
Gilbert M. Cox, 26 years’ service; and Sgt. 
Samuel] Polikoff, 23 years’ service. All of 
them have had much foreign service which 
counts as double time for retirement. Col. 
George E. Thorne, the regimental com- 
mander, praised their loyalty and their de- 
votion to the service of their country. 
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New Members of Chief of 
Infantry’s Combat Team 


+ combat squads designated an- 
nually im each regiment by the 


Chief of Infantry as the most efficient 
in field firing have been announced in 
the following regiments: 
45th Infantry, (P. 8.) Company K 
Corp. Ciriaeo Rillona, Pvts. 1st Cl. 


Leon Aban, Sixto Banania, Miguel 
sartolazo and Privates Albino Com- 
bate, Jose Espanol, Silvestre Saran- 
dona and Canuto Somera. 

ith Infantry, Company C—Corp. 
Wm. H. Dolan, Pvts. 1st Cl. Chesley 
A. Cook, Leonard J. Dunkinson, Mel- 


vin A. Fenton, Frank Lux, William J. 
Senn, John F. Fritz, and Private 
George H. Machuillo. 

d7th Infantry (P. S.), Company B 
—Corp. Faustino Sipins, Privates Ger- 
ardo Alpareo, Eusebio de Rosas, Poli- 
earpo Altera, Julian de los Santos, 
Rufo Singayan, Julio Sahagun and 
Casimiro Fontanilla. 

Company B, 8th Infantry—Corp. 
Joe B. Sharp, Pvts. 1st Cl. Osear V. 
Baker, Lucian G. Schmitz, John F. 
Fisher, Noah W. Parsons, and Privates 
Jesse P. Hodge and Mallory Durden. 

Company F, 10th Infantry—Corp. 
Elijah Morgan, Pvts. Ist Cl. Robert E. 
Hall, Lyman Combs, Privates Crosby 
C. Cashdollar, Charles J. Fulks, Earn- 
est McGoldrick, Cecil Mayhorn and 
Virgil A. Wood. 

Company I, 31st Infantry—Corp. 
Leonard Leidner, Pvts. Ist Cl. Aubrey 
E. Jenkins, Arnie S. Brown, James C. 
Taylor, Ishmael Jordan, Privates Ben 
Kladder, Stanley Maxinoski and Mel- 
vin Chapman. 

® 


Eighth Infantry’s Day 


HE 8th Infantry arranged for a 

special celebration at Tybee Island, 
near Savannah, Ga., on August 13, for 
the purpose of bringing the regiment 
in closer contact with the civil popu- 
lation of that city. Wide publicity was 
given the event in the local papers and 
as a result a large crowd, probably 
the largest that had assembled at the 
popular summer resort during the sea- 
son, was present. The program by the 
regiment included demonstrations of 
firing with the weapons of the Infan- 
try, and to add the spectacular, ex- 
plosive targets, placed on rafts in the 
bay, were used. Mule races and other 
events were staged with special suc- 











Howitzer Platoon, 6th Infantry 


Left to right: Corporal Cothern, Private 1st Class Zobna, Corporal Stone, Privat, 

Class Fultz, Private Mullis, 1st Lieut. F. D. Ross, Private 1st Class Ferguson, Pri 

Dugan, Private 1st Class Paschal, Private 1st Class Callahan, Corporal Bank 
Private Downs 


cess. The &th Infantry’s band fur- 
nished concerts and musie for dancing. 

As a result of the day’s activities 
the regiment was able to add a sub- 
stantial sum to the regimental fund. 
This fund had been largely depleted 
because of the expenses involved dur- 
ing the past summer during the train- 
ing of the civilian components at Camp 
McClellan, Ala. Lieut. Col. Fay W. 


Brabson was in charge of the arrange- 


ments. 
I 
Machine Gunners in 29th 
Infantry 


HE results of record practice of 

D and H Companies, 29th Infan- 
try, at Fort Benning, Ga., were very 
gratifying. These are war-strength 
companies and over 50 per cent of the 
men were firing the record course for 
the first time. Only one man, he from 
H Company, failed to qualify in the 
two companies. The records made 


were as follows: 


No. Ex- Istel. 2nd 
E.M. pert Gun- Gun- A 

Firing M.G. ner ne 
Co. D 117 33 60 
Co. H 106 25 60 


24 f 
The highest individual sco 

made by Corp. Bennie L. Hear 

Company, with 409. Thre 

fired with D Company and 

cers with If Company, al 

ing. Capt. W. A. Burress and ( 

E. H. Keltner command I 


Companies, respectively. 
(1) 


Howitzer Platoon in Sixth 


HE 6th 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouw 


Infantry stat 


proud of the excellent showing 
by the Howitzer Platoon in marksn 
ship. This platoon composed of 
officer and twelve enlisted me! 
qualified 100 per cent with the 37 
gun and Stokes mortars for the se 
consecutive year. Their re 


lows: 











Infantry 
Expert ners 10 
Ist ( (junners 1 
Id Cli unners » 
L nq i 0 
\verage Pereentage 97.42% 


Sergeant Wagner Wins Medal 
ow irksmanship medal of the 2d 


Infantry was won by Sergt. Stan- 
ley Wagner, Company E, who made 
a ecor in the rifle record practice of 
2 and with the automatie rifle of 
643. both being very high seores. Ser- 
veant Wagner was awarded the medal 
with a general order of the regiment 
commending him on his excellent per- 
ormance 

Company E seored 100 per cent 
qualification with the rifle, averaging 
10.25, and with the automatie rifle 
kewise qualified all men required to 


fire this weapon with an average of 
(09. Much of the eredit for this ex- 
cellent record is due to the instruction 
imparted by Sergeant Wagner. 

He was placed in charge of all in- 
door work early in March, and kept his 
classes busy for one hour each day on 
making triangles, estimating wind, 
sight setting, trigger squeeze and bolt 
manipulation. When a man was con- 
sidered qualified in the above work, 
by having passed a suitable examina- 
tion he was placed on the gallery 
range (which is located in the attie of 
the barracks) and required to fire until 
By the 
middle of April it was warm enough 


his shot group was perfect. 


to take the class outside to make long 
distance triangles, and fire service am- 
munition on the 50- and 100-yard 
range, as 100 yards is the greatest dis- 
tanee possible to fire at Fort Wayne, 
Mich. For this firing a target with a 
four-inch bull’s eye and a two-inch 
four, three, and two ring, was used. 


Activities $40 


The amount of firing done on this 
range was not very much owing to 
guard, fatigue, and inclement weather 
Each man, however, had some idea of 
how his rifle would shoot when he 
started preliminary practice at Camp 
Custer. 

The following are the five highest 


scores made with the rifle and auto 


rifle : 

RIFLE 
1. Set. Wagner 342 
2. Set. Lainez 332 
3. Pvt. Moore 325 
4. Set. Patterson 324 
5. Pvt. Kurtz 324 


AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


1. Set. Wagner 643 
2. Ist Sgt. Riley 596 
3. Set. Lainez 553 
4. Set. Patterson 553 
5. Corp. Jones 546 


In addition to the fine record made 
on the rifle range this year it might 
be added that Company E qualified 
100 per cent on the range in 1923, 
qualified 100 per cent with the bayonet 
in 1924, and was awarded the white 
and gold streamer in 1924 as winner 
of the regimental close and extended 
order drill competition. 

Although a great deal of credit for 
the 1925 record was due to the efficient 
work of Sergeant Wagner, it is only 
fair to say that all the splendid results 
have been accomplished only through 
the loyal support given the company 
commander, Lieut. Frank L. Burns, by 
the entire membership of his company 


(Fy 
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Third Division Rifle Team Wins 
Competition 

S a result of two days’ shooting on 

.. A range, at Camp Lewis, in 

competition with six other rifle teams 

Washington Na- 


representing the 
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tional Guard and civilian rifle organi- 
zations, the Third Division team won 
the beautiful silver loving eup which 
was presented to the high team, and 
each member of the team was pre- 
sented with a silver medal. This 
match was held to promote good feel- 
ing between the Regular Army, the 
National Guard and the citizens of 
the State of Washington and to stim- 
ulate interest in rifle marksmanship. 

The course fired was the regular 
National Match course. The standing 
of the teams was as follows: 

1. Third Division. 2521 
2. Washington National Guard, 

ee ee ee 
3. Washington National Guard, 

| Tip SEE ——S 
4. Washington Civilian, No. 1... 2366 
5. Washington Civilian No. 2... 2313 
6. Arlington Rifle Club . 2239 
7. Tacoma Rifle Club... ue 2147 

The members of the winning Third 
Division team were as follows: Ist 
Lieut. W. R. MeMaster, Inf., 3d Tank 
Co.; 2d Lieut. Grady D. Epps, 4th 
Inf.; Sgt. Tolen, 7th Inf.; Sgt. Eakin, 
7th Inf.; Corp. Johnson, 7th Inf.; 
Corp. Purtilo, 7th Inf.; Sgt. Leschin- 
ski, 4th Inf.; Sgt. Patrick, 6th Eng.; 
Sgt. Franklin, 6th Eng.; Sgt. Swartz, 
6th Eng. 

The victory of the Third Division 
team was due to the persistent hard 
coaching of 1st Lieut. Frank LaRue, 
Inf., 3d Tank Co., captain of the team. 
Although no member of the team rep- 
resenting the Third Division had par- 
ticipated in the National Matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, and every member 
of the Washington National Guard 
Team No. 1 had fired there in the 








past, the Third Division t: 
ably coached by Lieutena LaRu: 


that it was able to win first place. }p 
sides two individual silver 1). for 
the highest scores at 200 yards sloy 
fire and the 400 yards rapid ¢ 
stages. 


At the conelusion of the mateh , 
August 23, the commanding genera! 
Third Division, Maj. Gen. William H 
Johnston, presented the team the tro 
phies, congratulating the men upon 
their admirable work. He stated that 
it was a pleasure to have the National 
Guard and the civilians as guests at 
Camp Lewis. It is the business of th, 
Regular Army to train the civilians 
as soldiers and the first duty of a 
soldier is to know how to shoot. If 
he cannot shoot he is useless in the 
face of the enemy. 


® 


Final Report on the Infantry Rifle 
Team Fund 


The status of the fund donated } 
Infantry organizations and individuals 
for use by the team captain for pro 
viding necessary incidental expenses 
for the Infantry Rifle Team has bee: 
reported in previous editions. Th 
late contributors and the fina! stat 
of the contributions is as follows 


1s 


Previously reported $1,047.05 
Tank School 150.63 
22d Infantry 101.00 
30th Infantry 50.00 
Capt. John R. Brooke 2.00 


Lieut. Col. G. A. Wieser 9.00 
16th Infantry, additional 9.79 


Total 








Ci 














Coats of Arms for the National 
Guard 
\{E Militia Bureau reports that 
the 332 organizations of the 
National Guard entitled to bear 
eolors, only 35 per eent, or 116 have 





completed their histories and that of 

these 116 only 85 per cent have had 

their coats of arms and distinctive in- 
pproved. 


Casually, the above percentages ap- 
near small, but to one having knowl- 
edge of what is involved in the prepar- 

histories of organizations the 
showing is most ereditable. 

If the historie continuity of organi- 
zations is to be established without any 
broken links—and that is what is re- 
quired—the history-seareching process 
calls for slow and painstaking labor on 
the part of all concerned. The papers 
relating to the history and claims for 
descent from ancient organizations call 
for careful verification, by both the 
State Adjutant General (for State 
service) and by the War Department 
for Federal service). The presenta- 
tion of these faets in proper form for 
verification entails much research on 
the part of State authorities and or- 
ganization commanders. 

The Militia Bureau feels that if an 
average of two eases per week can be 
finally disposed of much progress is 
being made, 

As the designing of a coat of arms 
and of the distinetive insignia for an 
organization is based on the history of 





the organization, no coat of arms or 
distinctive insignia is approved by the 
War Department until the history of 
the organization is definitely cleared 
up and recorded in the Militia Bureau 
and in the Historical Section, Army 
War College. Thus it will be seen that 
the number of approvals of coats of 
arms and of distinctive insignia in any 
one year are dependent upon the num- 
ber of organizational histories which 
have been submitted, verified and re 
corded. 


(T) 


Ohio Guard's Field Training 


ITH the completion of field 
training at Camp Knox, ac- 
cording to the Ohio National 
Guard bulletin, it is the uni- 
versal opinion of State military author- 
ities and the Regular Army instructors 
on duty with the O. N. G. that this 
year’s training has been by far the 
most suecessful ever held. Improve- 
ment was noted along every line. The 
excellent results that have been ob- 
tained will be felt during the ensuing 
months as the various organizations 
swing into the armory training period. 
The field training schedules were car- 
ried out smoothly and their value 
is seen in the increased morale that has 
resulted. The organizations are to be 
congratulated on the results obtained 
and the efficiency displayed. 


Trophies were presented at Camp 
Perry on August 13, by Brig. Gen. 
Frank D. Henderson, the adjutant 
general, to the winners of the State 
regimental rifle competition. The 
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145th Infantry team, winner of the 
regimental team shoot, was presented 
with the Governor’s cup. First Lieut. 
Aloys R. Dues, Co. K, 148th Infantry, 
of Fort Recovery, was awarded two 
cups, the Cox trophy for highest total 
score at 200 yards and 400 yards rapid 
fire, and the Herrick trophy for high- 
est aggregate score on all ranges. Sgt. 
V. L. Murphy, Co. L, 166th Infantry, 
Athens, was presented the Peters’ cup 
for highest score at 1,000 yards. Sgt. 
Russell Parks, Headquarters Co., 145th 
Infantry, Cleveland, was awarded hon- 
orable mention for highest score at 200 
off-hand, and Capt. Jay G. 
Brower, Headquarters, 148th Infantry, 
Toledo, was awarded honorable men- 


yards 


tion for highest seore at 600 yards slow 
fire. 

Total team 145th In- 
fantry, 1,960; 166th Infantry, 1,900; 
148th Infantry, 1,864; 147th Infantry, 
1,845; Special Troops, 1,790, and Di- 
vision Train, 1,298. Twenty-one offi- 
cers and men remained at Camp Perry 
for final the Ohio 
State rifle team, under direction 
Maj. Emil F. Marx, team eaptain, and 
Capt. B. L. Kilper, team coach. 


® 


scores were: 


eliminations for 


of 


An Appreciation of the Regular 
Army 


HE splendid cooperation being 
given to the 45th Division by 
the officers and men in Fort 
Sill this year again demon- 
strates the fortunate location of our 
National Guard Camp. The National 
Guard has reason to feel deep obliga- 
tion to the Regulars of Fort Sill, for 
their uniform courtesy and willingness 
to aid the 45th Division in any way 
possible in its work. The manifold 
benefits we receive from Fort Sill are 
of untold value to us in the training 
and progress of our troops. 






























While we are rejoicing 0\ 
cellent showing that the d 
making this year, let us not 
express our appreciation fo 
and kindness of the officers ani! men » 
the Regular Army at Fort s (“y 
William 8S. Key, commanding >) 
F. A. Brigade, Oklahoma Natio, 


the ex. 
Sion 
rget 


he ; 


Guard. 


(f) 


Ohio Contact Camp 


ORE than one hundred Nations 


Guard officers, together wit! 
forty officers from the Regular 
establishment and about five hundred 
Reserve officers attended the Contact 


Camp, at Boston Mills, near Cleveland 





Ohio, during the period September 5-7 
Col. Dudley Hard, chief of staff, 371) 


Infantry Division, Ohio National 
Guard, was in command and Lieut 
Col. E. A. Jennet, Q. M. C., the ex 


ecutive officer. 

That it was a ‘‘contact camp” in 
every sense of the word was agreed 
upon by all and it was agreed that no 
end of good will be the result of three 
days of conference by these officers 
representing the three components of 
the Army of the United States 

® 

The 113th Infantry’s Camp 
HE camp of the 113th Infantry, 
N. J. N. G., in August closed 
with ceremonies at which vari- 





ous prizes won by organizations and 
individuals were awarded. 

To Company A was given the in- 
structor’s cup for the rifle champion- 
ship of the regiment. Medals for long 
service in the National Guard of New 
Jersey were awarded to Master Sgt 
William Ridgway, 25 
rick Bulger, 20 years; Pvt. John J 
O’Connell, 20 years; Sgt. LeRoy 
Brant, 15 years; Pvt. James A. Salter, 


years; Sgt. Pat- 





Lieut. A. 
eph J. Kunze, 10 years. 


Broske, 10 years; 


y was held at which the non- 

ned officers had 

the Medal of Honor stood on 
the commanding officer. 


who been 


m was taken during the camp 
he commanding officer, Colonel 


is, by appropriate remarks, to 























introduce to the eolors all members of 
the 113th Infantry who had not previ- 
ously attended the annual encampment 
of the regiment. 

q 

Bishop Shipman, Chaplain 
ISHOP HERBERT SHIPMAN 
has been appointed chaplain of 
the 107th Infantry, New York’s 
oldest Infantry regiment of National 
Guard, of which Col. Wade H. Hayes 


is commander. 





During its 120 vears of existence the 
107th has been fortunate in having the 
services of many distinguished chureh- 
men as chaplains. Bishop Shipman is 
the second clergyman of his ecclesias- 
tical rank to fill this office, one of his 
predecessors having been Bishop Greer. 
Bishop Shipman has had exceptional 
military service in whieh he achieved 
distinction comparable with his bril- 
liant career in the church. He was 
chaplain of the U. S. Military Academy 
at West Point for 10 years, after which 
he beeame chaplain of Squadron A, 
Cavalry, N. Y. N. G. At the begin- 
ning of the World War he reentered 
the service as chaplain of the 104th 
Field Artillery of the 27th Division, 
with which he went overseas. 

During his service in France he was 
on the firing line, and he successively 
became chaplain of the 1st Army 
Corps, under General Liggett; then 
chaplain of the District of Paris; and 
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finally chaplain of the Ist Army, under 
General Pershing, which position he 
held until the end of the war. Upon 
his return home he reentered the serv- 
ice and became chaplain of the 61st 
Cavalry Division (Reserves), from 
which he is retiring to become chaplain 
of the 7th Regiment. 


@® 


18ist Infantry Band Again 
Cooperates 

T will be remembered that in 
the October, 1924, issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, mention 
was made of the 181st Infantry Band 
rendering an entertaining program 
over a week-end at Camp Devens for 


the C. M. T. C. “bit” 


it enhanced the already good relations 


By doing its 
. Fr 


existing between the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, the Organized Re- 
serves, and ©. M. T. C., all of 
were at Devens at the time. 


which 


The act was repeated this year on 
the week-end of The 
band gave an entertaining concert Sat- 


99 _93 


August 22-2 
urday evening and starting at reveille 


Sunday morning played a_ march, 
played again at the church services, 
gave another concert Sunday after- 
noon, and ended the day by furnish- 
ing the music for retreat. 

The concert given Saturday evening 
was so enjoyed by the C. M. T. C. stu- 
dents that the commanding officer ex- 


tended the time for taps. The music 


given the following day at church 
services, and the concert were en- 


Warrant Offi- 


received 


joyed equally as much. 
cer Crosbie, the band leader, 
the personal thanks and compliments of 
General Barnum, the camp comman- 
der, and many others. 

The regiment to which the band be- 
longs is stationed in an area between 
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Boston and Worchester. Aside from 
the benefits of the entertainment and 
furtherance of the good relations be- 
tween the different components of the 
Army, the band by such service show 
that the old spirit of the patriots from 
that section of the country which made 
‘‘The Cradle of Liberty,’’ ‘‘The Min- 
ute Men,’’ ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’’ 
**Coneord,’’ and ‘‘Lexington’’ syn- 
onymous with liberty and indepen- 
dence, still lives on. The 181st In- 
fantry is the logical and lawful prog- 
eny of the ‘‘Minute Men’’ organization 
and have as their regimental insignia 
a blue shield superimposed with the eol- 
onial powder horn which the ‘‘ Minute 
Man’’ earried. 

Both last year and this year the 
band has gone from its home station 
at Worchester to Devens voluntarily 
and at its own expense and rendered 
generous service, relieving a Regular 
Army band, and furnishing entertain- 
ment for the camp. 

In civil life the majority of the 
members of the band play in an 
orchestra at the Grand theater at Wor- 
chester under the leadership of Mr. 
Crosbie. 

The regiment is commanded by Col. 
Frank L. Converse of Cambridge, and 
is a part of General Logan’s ‘‘ Yankee 
Division.’’ 


® 


Annual Encampment, 29th 
Military Police Co. 

HE second annual camp of the 
29th Military Police Company, 
National Guard of the District 





of Columbia, was held at the Virginia 
State rifle range, Virginia Beach, Va., 
from August 15 to 30, with an attend- 
ance of two officers and 47 out of 50 
In arranging the pro- 


enlisted men. 





gram for the camp, Lieut. 
M. Peak, commanding office: 
ed that part of the work ¢) 9; ‘ual 
be suecessfully earried 0) jy 
armory. The greater portion of 4) 
training was conducted along ‘he Jines 
of military police duty, as 
Motoreyele driving and mechanis; 
duties of the military police in gey 
eral, the art of handling the automatir 
pistol and of self defense, provost 
guard, etc. The members of the com 
pany upon their return to Washingto 
praised the way the work had bee 
carried on and many expressed the <i 
sire to remain for a few weeks longe: 
The 29th Military Police Compan 
is part of Special Troops of the 2% 
Infantry Division. It has one first and 
second lieutenant, four sergeants, six 
corporals, 13 privates first-class and 
27 privates. The enlisted men ar 
hand picked. No man is eligible for 
enlistment unless he has had at least 
two years’ high school education o1 
equivalent. At present there is a wail 
ing list for enlistment in the compan 


® 


The National Guard at West Point 
TATISTICS recently issued ir 
the United States Militar 
eee) Academy at West Point, New 
York, indicate that there are 153 ca 
dets now in attendance who were 
cently appointed from the [Keguila! 
Army and the National Guard. A 
cording to classes they are distributed 
as follows: 

First class—18 men from the Arm) 
16 from the National Guard ; 2d class 


10 and 8 respectively ; 3d class—§ anc 


28 respectively, a total of 72 from th 
Regular Army and 81 from tie Na 
tional Guard. 


The total enrollment at the Militar) 
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1,100 and the representa- 
of mer enlisted men is there- 


o 14 cent. 
® 
. One-Pounder Accident 
RING the summer encamp- 


nt at Camp Grant, IIL, the 
llowitzer Company, 8th Infan- 
Illinois National Guard, 
routine practice 
with a 37-mm. gun suffered a severe ac- 
dent. Servicing of the gun had been 





! gaged in 


proceeding aS on many former ocea- 
Periodically gunners had been 
tugging at their lanyards, setting off 

propelling eharge of their shells 
normal routine. 


sions 


with the Unknown 
» anvone a shell with what is re- 
a misprimed fuse was in- 
As the 
gunner pulled the lanyard not only 
the propelling charge but the high ex- 
plosive shell charge detonated. The 
gin burst, killing seven men and 
wounding eleven others. 
An investigation was ordered, but 
e accident was elaimed to have been 
| part of the inevitable fractional toll 
xacted by the mere fact of using fire- 
arms. The dead are: Capt. Oseeola A. 
Browning, Corp. Henry Williams and 
Privates Anderson, Durant, Campbell, 
Wright and Barnes. 


® 


102d Infantry, Connecticut N. G. 


11K 102d Infantry of the Con- 
necticut National Guard com- 
pleted its summer training at 
Camp Trumbull at Niantic on August 
2. The camp was a success in every 
respect and the Guardsmen returned to 
their homes more enthusiastic than ever 
over their regiment. On July 23, a 
very interesting series of field prob- 


ported iS 


rted into one of the guns. 








lems was held in which special atten- 
tion was paid to communication. 

On July 30, a special review of the 
regiment was held in honor of Brig. 
Gen. James A. Haggarty of the Con- 
necticut National Guard. At this re- 
view General Haggerty was presented 
with a fine saber by the officers of the 
regiment and he was told briefly of the 
pride they had in him and in his splen- 
did record. Col. A. A. Hickox, who 
has been the Regular Army instructor 
for Connecticut for the past two years, 
was presented a wrist watch as a token 
of esteem by the officers of the 102d. 
Governor John A. Trumbull of Con- 
necticut visited the camp on July 31. 
At the end of the first week the first 
regimental review was held, and the re- 
viewing officers included Maj. 
Morris B. Payne, commanding the 43d 
Division; Brig. Gen. James J. Hag- 
garty, commanding the 83d Brigade, 
and Col. L. M. Field, commanding the 
102d Infantry. 


Gen. 


® 


Soldiers of the Republic 


APTAIN BROWNING and the 
seven men of the 8th Infantry, 
I. N. G., killed by the explosion 
at Camp Grant, died for their country. 
Let us honor these soldiers who are 
dead or wounded in a patriotic service 
which involves not merely danger even 
in peace, but effort and sacrifice of 
time. The citizen soldiers of the Guard 
and of the Reserve are doing a duty 
which in fact belongs to all citizens of 
military age. Under the inequitable 
and inadequate system of voluntary 
service most of us are able to shirk 
the duty and never even think we are 
shirking. Under a really democratic 





system of universal compulsory train- 
ing every American citizen would be 
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required to give in his youth some time 
to fit himself to defend his country, 
but we rely upon the volunteer, the ex- 
ceptional citizen who for patriotic mo- 
tive or military taste, or both, will 
give time and effort in soldierly prep- 
aration. Their service should be espe- 
cially appreciated because it is volun- 
tary and one which the rest of us owe 
as much as they. 

All honor then to Captain Browning 
and the men, dead or wounded, who 
were stricken in the service of the na- 
tion.—Chicago Tribune. 

® 
The Four Horsemen 
HE Oklahoma City Times re- 
cently splurged forth with a 
story of the ‘‘ Four Horsemen’’ 
of the Oklahoma National Guard. The 
four men referred to Lieut. J. Warren 
Simmons, Sgt. N. E. MeNew, Pvts. 
Penrod Weaver and Norman A. Sim- 
mons, members of Headquarters Com- 
pany, 2d Battalion, 179th Infantry, 
Oklahoma National Guard, at Guthrie, 
thirty miles away from their home. 
Each Monday night for seven months 
the four have made the trip in a ‘‘ pud- 
dle jumper’’ to Guthrie and return for 
the purpose of attending the drills c 
their organizations. 

® 

Forty-Fifth Division Encampment 


HE work of the 45th Division, 
National Guard, in its annual 
GW encampment, in Camp Cop- 
pinger, Okla., was a_ record-breaker 
in almost every respect. From the 
time the troops began detraining forty- 
five minutes ahead of schedule on Au- 
gust 3, until the end of the camp, prog- 
ress of the division went forward with- 
out a hitch, and in a manner to bring 
au glow of pride to the heart of Maj. 
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Gen. Baird H. Markham, ¢«) 


landing 
general, and to the officers a) enlinted 
personnel of the division. 
The camp was opened wider ays 
picious circumstances. Genera! Mar 
ham and his staff had mack 


repara 
tion for the camp to the minutest 
tail. Full equipment for every soldie, 
of the 5,500 who were to attend, sy 


(le 
i 


sistence and rations for the entire ty, 
weeks of the camp, training plans 
worked out to the finest points, sched 
ules for every officer and man designed 
to produce the greatest possible eff 
ciency in camp—these are only a fey 
of the multitudinous preliminary d 


tails that are making this encampment 
what it is today. 

Everything resulted in a sigual sue 
cess. Compliments have been showered 
upon the division, not only from th 
citizens of the four States of Oklahoma 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona 
from which the division is drawn, but 
also from the Regular Army officers at 
Fort Sill, officers of the Eighth Corps 
Area and newspaper men and editors 
throughout the State. 

In the final analysis, National Guard 
troops are America’s greatest insu 
ance for peace; they form the back 
bone of the nation’s first line of de 
fense. Naturally, therefore, the bril- 
liant showing of the 45th Division is 
centering the attention of the countr) 
upon this organization and those who 
are responsible for its development 
General Markham and Brig. Ge! 
Charles F. Barrett, adjutant genera! 
of Oklahoma, have come to be recog 
nized widely throughout the nation as 
unusual leaders in National (Guard 
work. General Barrett has been wit! 
the Guard since its inception, and is 
generally spoken of as the ‘‘ Father o 
the Oklahoma National Guard.” Tl 











J neement and unusual work 
Ma ‘eneral Markham have been 
retanding achievements in National 
ard eireles. 
With these facts known, it was freely 
nredicted that this year’s encampment 
‘the 45th Division would be the best 
sho Guard has ever held in this State, 
it the record that is being made by 
the division is a pleasant surprise even 
‘hough much was expected. During 
the first days of the encampment the 
morale and interest of the troops were 
rested by having to meet the unusual 
condition of heavy rains. The men 
throughout the command deported 
themselves like veterans. The work of 
the camp was carried forward without 
hitch and with seareely any delay, 
nd without grumbling. 

Records on the range have fallen be- 
fore the brilliant performances of gun- 
ners, members of the howitzer, trench 
mortar and artillery units and the 
rifle teams. Drills have been conduect- 
ed with a snap and decision that would 
have done eredit to regulars; field 
problems, special schools, and classes 
in equitation and sabre drill have been 
equally well condueted. 

After observing his command in aec- 
tion for a few hours during the be- 
ginning of the encampment, General 
Markham made the remark that the 
division was no longer a paper organi- 
zation; that it was a_ thoroughly 
equipped, well-organized functioning 
military machine. This praise was 
drawn from him during the time the 
camp was engulfed in the heavy storm 
above referred to. 

Visitors to the eamp, as well as the 
members of the division were impressed 
particularly with the neatness and pre- 
cision with whieh the camp was laid 


out. Every tent was in its proper 
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place, company streets were straight, 
the camp thoroughfare was oiled and 
kept free of parked cars, and the whole 
camp was representative of careful 
military supervision. The eamp ap- 
peared more like an Army camp dur- 
ing war times. Everything was con- 
ducted as if the division were engaged 
in war, instead of as a peace-time or- 
ganization. 

Special commendation has been paid 
to the division staff. Within half a 
day after the opening of camp, the 
general staff was organized and fune- 
The chief of staff 
and his four assistants are making a 
record unequaled before in the history 
of the Guard. Not only have the in- 
spectors and visitors paid special heed 
to this fact, but General Markham also 
has expressed his appreciation for the 
work they have done. 

This is the first year the 45th Di- 
vision has been encamped when its 


tioning smoothly. 


schedule has been made out and the 
entire work of the organization con- 
ducted under the command and leader- 
ship of National Guard officers. Here- 
tofore, Regular Army instructors have 
conducted the training of the division. 
This year they were in attendance in 
‘amp, as usual, but only in the ea- 
pacity of advisers. They have been 
generous in their praise of the work 
of the division. 

There were 5,049 officers and men in 
the 1925 encampment. This is a bet- 
ter representation than in prior years. 
In all, the 45th Division comprises 150 
units, all functioning except 14. The 
136 active units are distributed as fol- 
lows: New Mexico, 5; Arizona, 12; 
Colorado, 28, and Oklahoma, 91. Only 
the Oklahoma organizations were in at- 
tendance at Camp Coppinger, but the 
size of the camp is a revelation to citi- 
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zens who viewed tented city flanking 
both sides of a mile-long row of mess 
kitchens. 

To feed this group the Quarter- 
master Corps required 45,000 pounds 
cf bread; 40,000 pounds beef; 50,000 
pounds potatoes; 5,000 pounds coffee ; 
20,000 pounds sugar ; 1,000 pounds tea; 
10,000 pounds bacon; 7,500 pounds of 
canned apples; 3,600 cans of peaches; 
1,800 pounds of evaporated peaches; 
3,000 pounds of prunes; 7,000 cans of 
tomatoes; 4,000 cans of corn. In ad- 
dition fresh fruits and vegetables are 
purchased daily and ice cream to the 
amount of ten gallons to a company 
was furnished. Chicken was not un- 
known on the menu, as 2,500 pounds 
were purchased and consumed. 

Sanitation was a paramount issue 
and results were reflected in daily re- 
ports by the 120th Medical Regiment. 
Five men in the hospital and sixteen in 
quarters marked the high peak at any 
one time. This indicated a ratio of 
.00098 under hospital eare. 

Recreation was provided on a liberal 
seale, with baseball, boxing contests 
and movies as an added attraction. 
Medicine Creek was a popular swim- 
ming place and many enjoyed trips to 
Medicine Park. Six National Guard 
bands furnished music, and concerts 
were given every evening. 

Thousands of rounds of rifle, pistol, 
machine gun and artillery shells were 
available for field service firing and the 
hills of the Fort Sill reservation 
echoed several days as if actual war 
was on in the Lawton sector. 

With the breaking up of this camp 
the history of its achievements will 
have set a new record. According to 
visiting officers from the Regular 
Army, Oklahoma will rank foremost 
among States in National Guard affairs. 


In discussing the future 
Division, General Markhan 


The development of wha 
as the ‘‘One Army Spirit’’ 
ordination of the three . 
into the Army of the United 
developed a new incentive 
tional Guard, and I believe t} 
Army and Reserve Corps as well. 
excell all past records of efficiency 

The 45th Division is in | 
eord and unity with the spirit 
Army of the United States. 

The plan contemplated, or th 
of training, ending in 1928 
progress and advancement 
to year. 

At the present the change 
eer personnel of this division 
small per cent of the whol 
turn-over of enlisted men 
small during the past year. 

The espirit de corps of the 45th Di 
vision is not excelled by any divisio 
and the logical continuation 
present high standard of progress and 
efficiency will naturally result in +! 
best National Guard Division i: 
United States. 





® 

The Chief, Militia Bureau 

AJ. GEN. CREED ©. HAM 
MOND, Chief, Militia Bureau 
has returned from Cam] 
Grant, concluding a series of inspe 
tions he conducted during the training 
camp season of the National (iuard for 
this summer. General Hammond v's 
ited all of the large National (iuard 
camps as far west as Illinois. Ile es 
presses himself as highly pleased wit! 
the.general condition of the Nationa 
Guard. In a conference he said tha! 
despite the discouraging conditions un 
der which the commanders of the a 
tional Guard labored during the past 
few years, practically all of the organ! 
zations are up to a higher state of ¢! 
ficiency than they have been at any 
time in the history of the coun'ry 
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rips he found division com- 
ry anxious to complete their 
" se s There are deficiencies 
the yomber of units in almost all of 
the 18 sions which now exist. 

Th \. tional Guard at large is par- 
tioularl terested in building up its 
es eayadrous. Four divisions have no 
jr squadrons and they are knocking at 
the door of the War Department for 
suthority to organize them. Those 
without air squadrons are the 32d, 
\innesota-Wiseonsin ; the 33d, Illinois ; 
th. Ohio; and 44th, New York-New 
Jersey 
General Hammond, like the other of- 
Geers on duty at the War Department, 
refuses to diseuss the proposed redue- 
tion in the budget for the National 
(uard for the fiseal year, 1927. He ad- 
mitted, however, that the National 
(uard commanders are very much con- 
erned by the reports of a further re- 
luction in the National Guard budget, 
which might mean the mustering out 
of some of the existing units instead of 
the organization of new units to com- 
























plete the divisional brigade and regi- 
mental organizations. 


® 
Sergeant Instructors 


plete 


NDER the drastie reductions 
which were made at the in- 
stance of the Director of the 
Budget in the subsistence for the Regu- 
lar Army for the present fiseal year, 
the entire training system of the Na- 
tional Guard is threatened, through 
the forced relief of noneommissioned 
officers on duty as sergeant instructors. 
It is now apparent that the War De- 
partment will not have funds to pay 
the communtation for the noneommis- 
sioned officers now on detached service 
with the junior eomponents of the 
Army of the United States. 





ny 


The situation as to the commutation 
for noncommissioned officers and en- 
listed men become known through the 
inquiries that the corps area command- 
ers have made to the National Guard 
and colleges as to their most urgent 
needs for noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted men in maintaining their 
training activities. 

The War Department has made a 
distribution of the subsistence funds 
among the corps area commanders, who 
are endeavoring to work out a plan for 
the maintenance of as many noncom- 
missioned officers on duty with the 
National Guard as the reduction in 
the appropriation for subsistence will 
permit. When enlisted men are on 
duty with their organizations their sub- 
sistence costs the War Department 
about 30 cents a day, but while they 
are on detached duty with the junior 
components of the Army of the United 
States they receive commutation of 
$1.20 per day. While they are travel- 
ing they receive $2.20 per day. With 
available funds for the current fiscal 
year there is not much more than suf- 
ficient subsistence allowances than 
would be required if all of the en- 
listed men were serving with the Regu- 
lar Army units. 

The difference between the cost of 
maintaining noncommissioned officers 
and enlisted men at their present train- 
ing duty and with the Regular Army 
would create a deficit in the subsistence 
of the Army. The law authorizes the 
creation of a deficit in the subsistence 
funds of the Army, but under the pres- 
ent policy the War Department is not 
permitted to create a deficit, and the 
only alternative is to relieve noncom- 
missioned officers from other duties 
than with the Regular Army. 


Largely through the pressure 
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brought on Congress by the National 
Guard an increase in the number of 
noncommissioned officers was author- 
ized. The reduction in subsistence in 
the Regular Army in effect repeals this 
law, as it will deprive the National 
Guard and other junior components of 
the services of Regular noncommis- 
sioned officers. No doubt, when these 
institutions become advised of the ef- 
feet of this reduction in the subsistence 
of the Regular Army, they will take 
the matter up with the Director of the 
Budget. The only relief from the sit- 
uation will be through the appropria- 
tion of additional funds in a deficiency 
bill next session. If the Director of 
the Budget does not approve of it, it 
is understood that the National Guard 
will make an appeal to Congress. 
® 

HE Secretary of War recently stated 

that, figured down to a per capita basis, 
our Army costs us two dollars apiece,— 
about the price of a good Yale lock. It 
might, indeed, be styled a Two Dollar 
Army. This hard headed, Massachusetts 
business man, after study of the situa- 
tion, declared that the present Army was 
hardly sufficient to fulfill its functions 
under the National Defense Act, and 
recommended that it be developed into 
about a Two Dollar and a Quarter Army. 
He remarked that any bargain counter 
attempt to make it a 1.98 proposition 
would probably result in the breakdown 
of our entire national defense policy and 


leave us at the mercy of any international 
bandit. 
® 


National Guard in the National 
Matches 
THE INFANTRY TROPHY MATCH 


Oregon National Guard Team, 34, 
10,166. 
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MATCH 
121st Engineers, District 
bia N. G., 2d, 551. 
107th Infantry, New York N. G_ 9 
540. 
128th Infantry, Wisconsin N 
9th, 538. 
149th 
10th, 538. 


( Ol im 


Infantry, Kentucky N. @ 


ENLISTED MEN’S TEAM MATCH 
Massachusetts National Guard, 6) 
525. 
Ohio National Guard, 8th, 519 


Oregon National Guard, 9th, 514 


THE A. E. F. ROUMANIAN TROPHY MATCH 


Massachusetts National 
847. 

Pennsylvania National Guard, 6th, 
838. 

District of Columbia National Guard 
9th, 829. 

Iowa National Guard, 10th, 824 
York National 13th, 


Guard, 24 


New 
818. 
Louisiana National Guard, 14th, 813 


Guard, 


Washington National Guard, 1th 
812. 


600-YARD ARMY RIFLE MATCH 
Elmer M. Keith, Sgt., Idaho \. G 
4th, 100-15. 
Langdon H. Spooner, Ist Lieut., Ore 
gon N. G., 8th, 100-13. 


N. R. A. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MATCH 


The National Guard, 3d, 4,542 


D 









HERE is much specu- 

lation as to what is 
going to happen to 
our National Defense 
appropriations at the 
hands of the coming 
Congress. It is a 
subject that should 
command the atten- 
tion of every patri- 
otie citizen and par- 
who served and who 
either directly or indirectly suffered 
from the evils of unpreparedness and 
well the vital importance 
and necessity of preparedness. 

If eredit is to be given certain infor- 
burden of the proposed 
$20,000,000 reduetion in the estimates 
to be submitted to Congress will be 
shouldered in great part by the mili- 
naval arms of this country, 
and without doubt, would seriously in- 
terfere in their training activities, re- 
sulting in a complete rearrangement 
in the whole scheme of defense affect- 
ing not only the regular establishments 
but the National Guard and Reserves 


of both Army and Navy. 
s + ” ~ * . 


eulal ly those 
know fu I 


mation the 


tary and 


It is no time to listen to the econ- 
omists who would saerifice security 
for economy, for when based on inse- 
curity, economy is false! And neither 
should attention be given to the pur- 
rings of paeifists who are constantly 
spreading their insidious propaganda 
with a view to ham-stringing the Army 
and serapping the Navy were it possi- 
ble. Tt all might be a different propo- 
‘ition if the good old world, since the 
World War, had shown any real hon- 


Will Our Defense Policy Suffer? 


(Bulletin, Military Order of the World War) 


est intentions as to Peace—but on the 
contrary even the League of Nations 
gives out statistics showing that among 
the nations today there are over 6,000,- 
000 under arms. 

* * * * * * 

The Japanese Navy Department an- 
nounced the construction of 22 war- 
ships with a total tonnage of 124,000 
tons. That country decided to send 
seven experts to France and five to the 
U. S., three to Germany and England 
to investigate new weapons. 

Lord Jellicoe, the famous British 
Admiral, declared that naval disarma- 
ment was not worth the risk. 

Frunze, Soviet War Commissioner, 
announced to the Congress of Soviets 
that the international situation will not 
permit Russia to reduce the army be- 
low 552,000. (Just compare this with 
our little handful of regulars. ) 

Jugoslavia has bought an additional 
150 military airplanes from France. 
Russia is purchasing large quantities 
of planes in Holland. 

Mussolini, speaking in the Italian 
Chamber, said: ‘‘Do you think that the 
great war was the last war. It is not 
the last war, and we must not fancy 
that the war of tomorrow in Europe 
will exempt us. We must be prepared 
because the next war will not give us 
time to prepare, but may come totally 
unforseen.”’ 

And so comes the news! 

The Military Order of the World 
War is not in polities but it stands 
solidly behind any legislation that 
works for the welfare and security of 
these United States. The responsi- 

(Continued on page 476) 
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Promotion of Reserve Officers 
ITH the publication of Army 
Regulations 140-21 to 140-39, 
inclusive, the subject of 


the 
promotion of members of the Officers’ 





Reserve Corps has been settled. These 
regulations, together with A. R. 140-5, 
prescribe, in specifie terms, just what 
will be required of the Reserve officer 
before he may be advanced to the next 
higher grade in time of peace. This 
promotion system is based upon the 
fundamental principle of military effi- 
ciency, in that no person should be 
promoted to a military office until he 
shall have demonstrated, under reason- 
able tests, that he is qualified to per- 
form the duties of such office should 
he be called to active service. Such 
being the case, it was thought neces- 
sary for the War Department to pre- 
scribe the professional standard which 
is applicable to all, and which would 
serve to demonstrate the officer’s quali- 
fications and establish his eligibility for 
advancement. This has been done by 
the publication, for each branch of the 
service, of a set of minimum profes- 
sional qualifications for appointment 
and standard specifications for promo- 
tion for all grades. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR PROMOTION 


The following are the general re- 
quirements for promotion to the next 
higher grade: 





1. The officer must hold a certify 
of capacity. 

2. There must be an appropriat 
caney in the grade and section in th 
corps area, branch or activity 
ment made by the War Department 
under the procurement objective of t 
War Department general mobhilizatioy 
plan. 

3. The officer must 
minimum time in his grade in any con 
ponent of the Army, or in the 
ly recognized National Guard, or bot 


served 


have 
feder; 


as follows:' 


As 2d lieutenant 2 
As Ist lieutenant : 3 
As eaptain 
As major ) 
As lieutenant colonel 3 





An exception to the service in grad 
rule as stated immediately above is that 
any officer who served as a commis 
sioned officer on active duty tor at 
least three months between April 6 
1917, and November 11, 1918, or wi 
has been at any time a commissioned 
officer of the Regular Army, Navy, ©! 
Marine Corps, for at least three years 
may be promoted, subject to the re 
quirements of 1 and 2, above, and r 
gardless of the time served in all) 
grade after attaining the age show! 
the following table: 








*In computing the minimum time in grade, double credit will be given for 
service in that grade or any higher grade at any time between April 6, |”! 


November 11, 1918. 
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Promot to Grade of— Years 
First itenant 94 
Capt 27 

9 
Majo! 32 
Lieutenant colonel . 37 
(Color ( 40 


CERTIFICATE OF CAPACITY 

This brings us to the certificate of 
apacity, an instrument in writing ex- 
eeyted under the direction of the corps 
rea commander, which certifies that 
the holder is deemed to have the neces- 
sary professional qualifications to per- 
form the duties and assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the grade and branch 
specified in the certificate. 

In order to aequire a certificate of 
apacity, an officer must : 

1. Successfully pass the examina- 
tions or tests preseribed under the 
standard specifications, or be exempted 
from them by virtue of service ren- 
lered, or training received. 

2 He must take practical tests in 
the subjeets included in the standard 
specifications for his grade. 

Officers are to be encouraged to take 
the required examinations and tests, or 

render the service necessary to se- 
cure a certificate of capacity. 

The new correspondence courses, 
which, it was contemplated, were to be 
ready for distribution prior to October 
1, are designed to assist officers to se- 
cure certificates of capacity. The basic 
course will, in part, qualify second lieu- 
tenants for promotion to first lieuten- 
ant; the company officers’ course, for 
first lieutenants to the grade of cap- 
tain; the advaneed course, for captains 
to the grade of major; and the Com- 
mand and General Staff School course, 
for majors and lieutenant colonels to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel and col- 
mel, respectively. In the correspon- 


dence schools, officers will not be re- 
quired to take courses other than those 
which will help them on towards the 
goal of a certificate of capacity. 

In conducting the tests prescribed 
under ‘‘ Knowledge Qualifications,’’ ex- 
aminers are required to limit their in- 
quiries to the subject matter covered 
by the appropriate correspondence 
courses in these subjects for which 
courses are established, and the tests 
will be based on the provisions of the 
texts employed in the correspondence 
courses, regardless of the texts that 
may be listed in the Army Regulations. 

If it is found impracticable to eon- 
duct the ability qualifications tests pre- 
scribed by the actual handling of 
troops and matériel, or the perform- 
ance of specific duties, the tests will be 
conducted by methods simulating such 
requirements, such as by map maneu- 
vers, map problems, tactical exercises, 
or terrain exercises. 

The use of text-books in examina- 
tions and tests is authorized, except in 
instanees where their use is manifestly 
inappropriate. 

In order to pass the examinations 
and tests, an officer under examination 
must make an average of 65 per cent. 
Anything less than this will be con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. 

In lieu of the tests required for any 
subject under the head of knowledge 
qualifications, examiners are author- 
ized to accept evidence of satisfactory 
completion of the appropriate corre- 
spondence course of instruction in that 
subject, within five years of the date 
of application. for examination in that 
subject. In other words, a correspon- 
dence course certificate exempts an offi- 
cer from written or oral examination 
in the subject for a period of five 
years. Such certificate may be used 
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only once as the basis for exemption. 

Credit is to be given officers for cor- 
respondence course work rendered pre- 
vious to October 1, 1925. The matter 
will be governed by: the statement of 
equivalents to be published in connec- 
tion with the Announcement of Corre- 
spondence Courses for 1925-26. 

In lieu of all tests, both under knowl- 
edge qualifications and ability qualifi- 
cations, evidence of successful comple- 
tion of the appropriate courses at the 
Army special, or general service 
schools, will be aecepted by examining 
boards. In other words, a lieutenant 
who completes the company officers’ 
course for National Guard and Reserve 
officers, at the special service school of 
his branch, will be granted a certifi- 
eate of capacity for promotion to the 
grade of captain; similarly, a captain 
who completes the advanced course 
will be granted a certificate of capacity 
for promotion to the grade of major. 
A major or lieutenant colonel who com- 
pletes the special course at the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, will be granted a cer- 
tificate of capacity for promotion to 
the next higher grade. It is estimated 
that the taking of the course at one of 
the schools provided for above, is the 
most expeditious methods of securing 
a certificate of capacity, and when this 
fact becomes appreciated by officers, 
there will be twenty applicants for 
every place in the schools. 

Graduates of the R. O. T. C. who 
have successfully completed their 
training within five years of the date 
of application for certificate of capa- 
city for promotion to first lieutenant, 
will be excused from all tests specified 
for their branch of the service. Those 
former members of the R. O. T. C. who 
did not complete the senior course, are 


to be granted exemption in 
satisfactorily completed }) 
certificate of capacity for p: 


Subjects 
nem, or 


otion ‘ 


the grade of first lieutena: In like 
manner, credit is to be give: to men 
bers of the C. M. T. C., and those wh 
have received training and i)structipy 
in the Regular Army, thx 


Guard, and elsewhere. Al! such ser 
ice must have been rendered \ 
five years preceding the a; 
for examination. 

In the future, training programs 
and schedules for the annua! 15-day 
training programs are to be designed 
to cover subjects not included in th 
correspondence courses, and the know! 
edge and ability tests in these subjects 
are to be conducted at the training 
camps in such way as not to interfer 
with the regular training provided for 
This will give an officer an opportunity 
to get ahead on his certificate of capa 
city by attending a training camp wit! 
his unit. 

As a part of experience (ualifica 
tions, officers will be required to attend 
at least one 15-day training period 
during which service he must attain a 
rating of at least ‘‘average.”’ 

The readers of the Inranrry Jovr- 
NAL will be interested in the list of 
subjects included in the requirements 
for a certificate of capacity for In- 
fantry officers. They are enumerated 
below, together with notes and expla 
nations. 


ithin the 


plicatior 


SECOND LIEUTENANT FOR PROMOTION TO 
FIRST LIEUTENANT 


a. Knowledge qualifications — 

1. General: The officer is presumed 
to have had the prescribed examination 
for appointment as second |ieutenant 
The examination to determine eligibil. 
ity toward a certificate of capacity for 
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s limited to the following 


irganization of ground: 
n—A working knowledge 
cation and eonstruction of 
eh the defense organization of 
re d the construction of simple 
i bstacles. Test.—A_ written 
exami in on the locating and con- 
if trenches and the different 
vpes of military obstacles and the best 
; oth wl of construeting them. Text.— 
es PR 195-9, 19510, 195—20, 195—40, 
vending publieation of which substi- 
| graphs 706—770, inclusive, 
Part Il, Infantry Drill Regulations 
Provisional), A. E. F., 1918." 

Officers who complete correspondence 
urse B-9 will be granted an exemp- 
written examination on 
























on from the 
this subject. 

3. Hygiene and sanitation: Qualifi- 
\ working knowledge of per- 
sonal, barrack, eamp and march hy- 
giene, sanitation and first-aid. Test.— 
A written examination personal, bar- 
rack, camp and march hygiene, and 
first ald. Text.—TR 112—5, 113—5; 
AR 40— 205, and 40—210.? 

Officers who complete correspondence 
course 6-10 will be exempted from the 
written examination on this subject. 
nts 4. Military Jaw: Qualification —A 
In- working knowledge of the fundamental 
ed principles of military law governing 
la the administration of military justice. 
lest \ written examination covering 
the Articles of War and military law 
as covered by the text. Text.—Chap- 
‘o XIII, Manual for Courts- 


cation 


TT 
ters | 
Martia 
Officers who eomplete Correspon- 


dence Course B-12, will be exempted 
from the written examination on this 
subject. 

5. Customs of the service, courtesy, 
and military discipline: Qualification. 
—An understanding of the customs of 
the service, courtesy expected of an 
officer, and the purpose of discipline 
and the best means by which main- 
tained. Test.—A written examination. 
Text.—TR 25—5, 50—5, 50—10, and 
110—5, pending publication of which 
substitute Military Courtesy and Cus- 
toms of the Service, the Infantry 
School; and Chapter XIIT, Manual for 
Courts-Martial.? 

Officers who complete the 
spondence Course B-7 will be exempt- 
ed from the written 
this subject. 

6. Army organization: Qualification. 
—A working knowledge of the organi- 
zation of the military forces of the 
United States and a detailed knowledge 
of the organization of the rifle, ma- 
chine gun, howitzer, light tank and 
battalion headquarters, and headquar- 
ters companies. Test.—A written ex- 
amination. TJ ext.—Military organiza- 
tion of the United States, Command 
and General Staff School; and Tables 
of Organization 10W, 26W, 27W, 28W, 
29W, and 30W, Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, 1922. 

Officers who complete 
dence course B-1 will be exempted 
from the written examination on this 
subject. 

7. Administration 
management) : Qualification —A work- 
ing knowledge of company administra- 
tion and mess management. Test.—A 





Corre- 


examination on 


correspon- 


(ineluding mess 









ation. 


' Infar try Drill Regulations (Part II) has been published by the Infantry Associ- 
ation, There are a few copies left of the edition that are available for distribution. 
= subject is also covered in the Officers’ Note Book series, “Field Fortifications.” 
This subject is completely covered in “Reserve Officers’ Examiner.” 
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written examination on property ac- 
eountability and responsibility, mili- 
tary correspondence, morning reports, 
and mess management. Tezxt.—TR 
75—30, pending publication of which, 
substitute Chapter V, Manual for 
Army Cooks; AR 35—6520; para- 
graphs 10-15, inclusive, 40—205 ; 340— 
15; and 345—400.* 

Officers who complete correspondence 
courses B-7 will be exempted from the 
written examination on this subject. 

8. Map reading and _ sketching: 
Qualification.—The ability to read a 
map accurately and rapidly and to 
make road and position sketches. Test. 
—Individual to demonstrate his ability 
to read military maps and make a road 
or a position sketch. Texrt.—TR 190— 
5, 190—10, and 190—15." 

Officers who complete correspondence 
course B-3 will be exempted from the 
test on this subject. 

9. Machine gun company, headquar- 
ters company, and tank units: No 
qualifications other than those listed 
above will be required for officers as- 
signed to these units, since it is essen- 
tial that all Infantry lieutenants should 
know the above listed subjects. 

b. Ability qualifications— 

The practical tests prescribed under 
this heading are required from all offi- 
cers for a certificate of capacity. There 
are no exemptions from them except 
graduation from the special course for 
National Guard and Reserve officers at 
the special service school of the officer’s 
branch of the service. 


1. Organization of ground: Qualifi- 
cation.—The ability to apply the prin- 


R eserve O f fi cers £ Db epartm ent 


ciples of organization of th 


ound ¢ 
the actual terrain. Test The 
aminee to demonstrate his »\ility 
outlining on the terrain a p: tien te 
a combat group composed a rifk 
platoon and a section of machine gy 
Text.—TR 195—5, 195—10, 195—9 


195—25, and 195—40, pending publ 
cation of which, substitute paragraphs 
706-770, inelusive, Part IT, Infantr 
Drill Regulations (Provisiona!), A. F 
F., 1918. 

2. Map reading and 
Qualification.—The ability to read , 
map accurately and rapidly and mak 
road and position sketches. 7'¢st_—T 
determine examinee’s ability to n 
military maps and make a_positic 
sketch or a road sketch. T7erf—TR 
190—5, 190—10, and 190—15 

3. Combat principles: Quelificati: 
—The ability to command a rifle, 0 
machine gun, or tank, or howitzer p); 
toon successfully in a field problem i: 
volving the application of the prine 
ples of musketry, 
technique of 37-mm. gun fire and 3 
inch trench mortar fire as applied t 
the unit selected. Test.—The examine 
to demonstrate his ability, while in « 
tual command of one of the following 
Rifle, machine gun, howitzer, light tank 
platoon, the nature of the problem ' 
be such as to require the applicatio 
of the principles covered in the text 
The examinee will be permitted to 
choose the character of platoon whic! 
he will command. Text—TR 145—. 
240—20, 420—30, 420—35, 420—11) 
420—130, 420—150, 420—275, and 420 
—285, pending publication of whieh. 


Sketehn id 


combat practic 












* This subject is covered by the “Reserve Officers’ Examiner,” in so far as administr- 
tion is concerned, and by “Mess Management,” a pamphlet of the Officers’ Note Book 


series. 


*This subject is covered in “Map Reading,” a booklet of the Officers’ Note Book 
series, and by “Military Sketching and Map Reading” (Grieves). 






test | be limited to the rifle 


nlatoon machine gun platoon or 
ywitzel itoon." 
. 4 M ne gun company, headquar- 
rif . 
ters company, and tank units: No ad- 
A . . . 
tional tests are required for officers 
~"{) uits 
b] f these units. 
p eIRST LIEUTENANT TO CAPTAIN 
The following subjects are included 


» the examination for promotion from 
first lieutenant to the grade of captain: 
a) Knowledge qualifications— 

1. The first lieutenant is presumed 
to have passed his examination in the 





























subjects enumerated above for promo- 
tion to that grade. 

» Gas defense: Qualification.—A 
vorking knowledge of individual and 
ollective protective measures against 
cas. Jest—A written examination. 
lext—TR 155—5, pending publica- 
tion of which no examination will be 
given in this subject. 

When TR 155—5 is published and 
distributed, this section of the regula- 
tions will come into effect. There are 
no text-books covering the subject, at 
present. 

3. Methods of training: Qualifica- 
tion.—A working knowledge of the doc- 
trines, principles, and methods of 
training. Test—A written examina- 
tion. Text—TR 10—5. 

Officers who complete correspondence 
course C-9 will be exempted from the 
written examination on this subject. 

4. Organization, brigade and regi- 
mental staffs: Qualification—A work- 
ing knowledge of the combat duties 
performed by captains on the staffs of 
brigade and of regimental commanders 
and of the funetioning of the service 
companies of the regiment and head- 





hecessary for this test. 
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quarters companies of the brigade and 
regiment. Test.—A written examina- 
tion. Tert—TR 420—165, pending 
publication of which no examination 
will be required regarding the fune- 
tioning of headquarters companies; 
420—180; 420—190, pending publiea- 
tion of which, substitute, Chapter II, 
Field Service Regulations; and Tables 
of Organization 22W and 24W, Com 
mand and General Staff School. 

Officers who complete correspondence 
course B-11 will be exempt from the 
written examination on this subject. 

5. Care of animals and stable man- 
agement: (Qualification—A_ working 
knowledge of stable management and 
sanitation, forage, feeding and water- 
ing, care and management of animals, 
and general principles of horseshoeing. 
Test.—A written examination. Tezt. 
TR 75—35 and 360—5, pending pub- 
lication of which substitute pages 366- 
388, Cavalry Drill Regulations, 1916. 

6. Logistics: Qualification —A work- 
ing knowledge of the general principles 
governing marches and shelter, move- 
ments by motor transport, rail, selee- 
tion of camp and bivouae sites, and 
sanitation. Test.—A written examina- 
tion. Text.—Paragraphs 283-377, Field 
Service Regulations. 

Officers who complete correspon- 
dence course C-1 will be exempt from 
written examination on this subject. 

7. Messages, orders, and reports: 
Qualification —A working knowledge 
of the classes, forms, and subject mat- 
ter of messages, orders, and reports ap- 
plying to captains in combat opera- 
tions. Test—A written examination. 
Text.—Paragraphs 25-41 and Appen- 
dix I, Field Service Regulations; 
Training Manual No. 24; Unit Opera- 


‘Training Regulations published by the U. S. Infantry Association, contains the text 


3 
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tion No. 3; and paragraphs 9-12, TR courses B-8, B-11, C-2, © 1 ( 

160—5. and C-8, will be exempted 
Officers who complete correspon- ten examination on this su! 

dence courses C-2, C-3, and C-5, will 11. Company supply: @ 

be exempt from written examination -—A working knowledge of tho met 

on this subject. of obtaining, issuing, and 


8. Signal communications: Qualifi- for supplies and equipment. 7», 
cation—A working knowledge of the A written examination on p 
application of the means of signal com- countability and responsibi req 
munication used within the battalion. sitioning of property, an 


Test.—A written examination. Text— shipment, and issue of prop Text 
Paragraphs 1-8, 13, 20-62, and 75-76, —Paragraphs 1-5 and 11-20, AR 35 
TR 160—5. 6520; 35—6540, 35—6560, °5—602 


Officers who complete correspon- and 35—6640. 
dence courses B-8, B-11, C-2, C-3, and 12. Military law: Qualifi 


C-5, will be exempt from written ex- working knowledge of the preparat 
amination on this subject. and investigation of charges 
9. Organization of ground: Qualifi- procedure of courts-martia!. 7's! 


cation.—A working knowledge of the A written examination. T'er/.—(Cha 
fundamental principles of field forti- ters I, XIII, and XVII, Manual for 
fication, standard types of trenches, Courts-Martial.* 
selection and preparation of strong Officers who complete  correspor 
points, execution of work and camou- dence course B-12, will be exempt 
flage. Jest—A written examination. from the written examination in 
Text.—TR 195—10, 195—20, and 195 — subject. 
—40, pending publication of which, 13. Administration (including n 
substitute Chapter VI, Part II, In- management): Qualification.—\ work 
fantry Drill Regulations (Provisional), ing knowledge of administration a! 
1918 ;' and paragraphs 18-32, TR 420— mess management as applied to a con 
120. pany. Test—A written examinatio 
10. Combat principles: Qualification. Text—TR 75—30, pending pub 
—A working knowledge of the combat tion of which, substitute Chapter \ 


principles of the rifle, machine gun, Manual for Army Cooks; paragraphs 
howitzer, and light tank companies. 10-15, AR 40—205, 340—15, and 34) 
Test.—A written examination. Text—  400.* 

TR 420—120, 420—135, 420—155, and Officers who complete correspondene 
420—285, pending publication of which course B-7 will be exempted trom |! 


no examination will be required re- written examination in this su)jec' 

garding the combat principles of the b. Ability qualifications- 

light tank company.” The practical tests preseri}ed unde! 
Officers who complete correspondence this heading are required fro l 





*This subject is covered in Infantry Drill Regulations, Part II, a few copies ' 
which are available for distribution by the U. S. Infantry Association. - sl 

*The text for this subject will be found in “Training Regulations,” published % 
the U. S. Infantry Association. 

*This subject is covered in “Reserve Officers’ Examiner.” oa 

*This subject is covered in “Reserve Officers’ Examiner,” and “Mess Manageme! 
the latter a booklet of the Officers’ Note Book series. 
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tifieate of capacity. There 
ptions from them, except 
rom the special course for 
ard and Reserve officers, 


es il service school of the offi- 
er’s bi | of the service. 
1.0 zation of ground: Qualifi- 


lity to apply the principles 
verning the organization and de- 
pment of a strong point in the pres- 


nee of the enemy. Test.—Demonstra- 


n of ability in actual command of 
fle company. Text.—Paragraphs 

8.32, TR 420—120. 

2 Combat prineiples: Qualification. 
\bility to apply the eombat princi- 


oles of the rifle, machine gun, howitzer, 
Test.—To deter- 

the examinee’s ability, while in 
ial command, to apply the eombat 


nk companies. 


rinciples of one of the following com- 
nies: Rifle, machine gun, howitzer, 
ght tank company. The ex- 

nee will be permitted to choose the 

iracter of company which he will 


mmand. Texrt.—TR 420—120, 420— 
135, 4220-—155, and 42—285, pending 
iblication of whieh, the examination 
he limited to the rifle company, 
chine gun company, and howitzer 


companies 
3. Machine gun company, headquar- 
and tank units. No 


jualifieations other than the basic ones 


sted above will be required for these 


ters company, 


Promotion faets for grades above 


ptain will appear in the next issue 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL. ) 
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348th Infantry’s Officers Train 


HAT at least one city in the 
nited States presents a solid 
ront in favor of preparedness 
nonstrated by the city of 


S. C., on the oeceasion of 





was «es 


{ harlest 
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the the 348th In 
fantry, Mississippi reserve regiment, 
which closed on August 22 at Fort 
Moultrie, 8. C. The fort is located on 
Sullivan’s Island at the entrance to 
Charleston Harbor. 


summer camp of 


The civie organizations of the city 
including the Rotary, and 
Lions’ clubs each in turn entertained 
the visiting officers at their noon-day 
luncheons and the Chamber of Com- 
merece, representing the business inter- 
ests of the city, weleomed the officers 
with an automobile tour of the city and 
the surrounding country followed by a 
banquet at the Francis Marion, the 
leading hotel of the city. 

The officers of the post assisted in 
making the stay of the Reserve officers 
one to be 


Kiwanis 


remembered by staging 
a series of dances, beach parties and 
fishing trips. 

The training was conducted on a 
somewhat different plan from that of 
former camps. In place of the cus- 
tomary lectures, demonstrations and 
tactical walks, the garrison of the post, 
which is composed of two battalions of 
the Eighth Infantry, was combined in- 
to a provisional battalion and the Re- 
serve officers attached to the various 
units according to their rank. 

The battalion was then put through 
a period of intensive combat training 
ending in a two days’ maneuver, the 
Reserve officers first observing the in- 
structing of their respective units by 
the Regular officer in charge and then 
following as commanders of the unit. 

The camp was commanded by Maj. 
R. John West, commanding officer of 
Fort Moultrie, and the provisional bat- 
talion by Maj. William J. McCaughey. 
Maj. Harry J. Castles acted as exeeu- 
tive officer of the battalion and senior 
umpire during the maneuvers. 




















Military Notes on Foreign Armies 
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France 
System of The present system of 
Promotion promotion in the French 
army is interesting as it 
shows a successful application of the 
promotion of officers both by seniority 
and by selection. 

Officers are appointed as second lieu- 
tenants from the three following 
sources : 

1. Selected noncommissioned officers 
recommended for commissions. 

2. Graduates of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique and Saint Cyr. 

3. Noncommissioned student officers 
of the Saint Maixent and Versailles 
schools. 

Second lieutenants of all branches 
are promoted to first lieutenant after 
two years’ service. 

Promotion to the grade of captain 
and major is made partly by selection 
and partly by seniority. One-third of 
the promotions to captain are by selec- 
tion and the remaining two-thirds by 
seniority. For a majority, the propor- 
tion is half and half. 

The promotion of staff officers and 
to all grades senior to that of major is 
made exclusively by selection. 

No officer, however, can be promoted 
to a higher grade until he has served 
the minimum number of years required 
by law in his grade. This minimum 
service requirement is, as follows: 2 
years as a first or second lieutenant, 4 
years as a captain, 3 years as a major, 
2 years as a lieutenant colonel, 3 years 
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~ 
as a brigadier general. |, time 
war, the required service is reduced }y 
half and, in special cases, may he o 
tirely disregarded to reward 


bravery cited in army orders 


in act 


The selection lists of officers of ; 
grades are made up annually, based 
the recommendations of chiefs 
branches. These lists are the work 
selection boards appointed for eac! 
arm and service and by a superior con 
mission of classification which cover 
all arms and services and which passes 
on the recommendations of the sele 
tion boards. 

Infantry selection boards are 
pointed in each military district 
army corps area. They are compos 
of all general officers commanding I 
fantry units in the area and functior 
under the supervision of the corps area 
commander. The other _ selectio 
boards are general and cover the whol 
arm or service. The selection boards 
draw up the lists of officers to be pi 
moted by selection to the grade of first 
lieutenant, captain and major. They 
prepare a list of officers whom they 
recommend be placed on the selectio 
lists for promotion to the grades 
lieutenant colonel, colonel and briga 
dier general. 

The superior commission of classifi 
cation, upon receipt of the recomme! 
dations of the area selection boards 
draws up the selection lists for the pro- 
motion of officers to the ranks of lieu 
tenant colonel and colonel. It class 








\iilitary Notes on 
s and those of equal assimi- 
ccording to preference and 
ce. It does the same in the 
vadier generals having less 
years service in that grade. 
assifieation, the members of 
or war council who have 
the inspection of army corps, 
of the general staff of the 
army and the president of the selection 
board the last in so far as it concerns 


candidates belonging to his arm) take 


nart in the deliberations of the supe- 


rior commission. The superior war 
council must give its approval of ean- 
didates, whose names are submitted to 
it by the minister, for the duties of 
army corps commander. 

The number of candidates to be in- 
scribed on the selection lists or to be 
presented for each grade is fixed by 
the minister before the board meets; 
the number of officers in each grade, 
however, must not exceed twice that of 
the 


he r 


The num- 
area Infantry 
board is determined by the minister 
and is in proportion to the number of 
officers in the area who fulfill the con- 
ditions of length of service required 
for promotion. The lists established 
by the area boards are afterwards com- 
bined into one list for each grade. 
These lists, arranged by grade and by 
arm or service, are transmitted to the 
minister and constitute the selection 
lists for the year. 


number of vacancies. 
allotted to each 


The candidates are 
arranged, in each grade, in order ac- 
cording to length of service in that 
grade 


Infantry That the question of the 


proper armament for In- 
fantry is being carefully 
studied in Franee is evidenced by the 
space devoted to this and allied sub- 
jects by the French press. 


A rmament 
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The following comments are quoted 
from Le Temps of June 30: 

By what means could we reinforce 

the action of the Infantry in Morocco? 
That question was propounded to many 
officers at rest in camp after several 
weeks of hard work. All replied: ‘It 
is a matter training and 
ment.’’ 
_ There is no use taking up the ques- 
tion of training; everyone knows just 
what to think on that score. As to 
armament, they voiced new ideas, per- 
taining especially to this kind of war- 
fare, with which public opinion in 
France should be acquainted. 

According to them, from a defen- 
sive standpoint, the armament of our 
Infantry is adequate, due to the avail- 
able amount of automatic arms; how- 
ever, this armament is not sufficiently 
adapted to the conditions of warfare 
in the mountains which is being ear- 
ried on north of the Ouergha. In our 
armament, the machine gun is the basic 
element of defense. Now, in the moun- 
tains, one should not rely on stationary 
fire barrages; there is always some ac- 
cident of terrain, some rock which af- 
fords shelter to the enemy and permits 
him to turn up suddenly close at hand. 
The defensive arms must therefore be 
very mobile in order that they may 
follow all the movements of the ene- 
my, and they should be able to cope 
instantaneously with his surprise at- 
tacks. The light automatic arms, 
which, if need be, can be fired from 
the shoulder, are the only ones to fill 
these requirements. It is on such an 
arm that defensive action must be 
based in mountainous regions. It 
would therefore be advisable that our 
troops in Morocco be provided with 
first-class automatic rifles—which 
not the case at present—and further- 
more, that junior officers and noncom- 
missioned officers should be given a car- 
bine or better still a machine pistol 
similar to the German ‘‘machinenpis- 
tole.’’” This is the arm required for 
use in surprise attacks and close con- 
tact warfare. At critical moments a 
commanding officer must put up a 


of arma- 


1S 
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strong fight himself if he is to lead on 
his men; the machine pistol will fur- 
nish him the means of so doing. This 
is especially true of native troops. 

The France Militaire of July 7, 1925, 
published an article on the above sub- 
ject, a translation of which is as fol- 
lows: 


In its issue of July 1, 1925, the 
France Militaire published an article 
on ‘‘Infantry Armament in Morocco.’’ 
The writer thereof requested that our 
troops be given light automatic rifles 
and automatic side arms. These arms 
exist and we are convinced that the 
minister of war will send a large quan- 
tity of them to the Moroccan front, if 
this has not already been done. With 
these rifles and the excellent automatic 
Colt pistol, model 1911, of which we 
must have quite a large number in 
stock as they were given to a certain 
number of our special organization in 
1918, our cadres and soldiers would be 
well armed, for one of these arms has 
already proved its value in Morocco, 
even according to M. Marcel Devorages 
“‘The Future of Automatie Arms.”’ 
This deals with the rifle, 1918 model. 
As to the automatic rifle which does 
not weigh more than 8 kilograms (we 
mean the last model which was spoken 
of in all papers a few weeks ago), it 
replaces the previous model of 1915. 
With this portable machine gun and 
the automatic rifle is there any need 
of the automatic pistol which was 
adopted simply to make up for the in- 
adequate supply of so-called light ma- 
chine guns, too cumbersome and too 
heavy to be able to effect rapid ad- 
justment of fire necessitated at short 
distances? If the arms we have just 
mentioned function properly, the use 
of the automatic pistol is not a neces- 
sity. It must be borne in mind that 
the automatic pistol is an arm weigh- 
ing 4 kilograms, that it is manned by 
two men and fires a special cartridge. 


Another article on the same subject 
in the same issue of the France Mili- 
taire, is here translated: 


Notes on Foreign Armi.:. 


A Morocean correspond: 
Temps forwarded to that p 
the heading of ‘‘Our Infan: 
roeco,’’ an article from whic 
the following excerpts with 
any comment: 

**The armament of our In !antry » 
Morocco they say (the officers) js thy 
same as that with which it 
ped in 1918 in the wide 
Champagne and in Lorraine 
suitable for the kind of war 
waged in Morocco. It is part 
not suitable for offensive action 

“In Morocco our Infantry is bling 
It receives a shower of bullets withou 
seeing a soul. To this blindness is dye 
all the trouble. It limits its efforts to 
sending in requests for accompanying 
weapons with which to destroy an o 
ponent it can not see. First of all, its 
visibility must be improved in order 
that it may discover the enemy. This 
step is all the more important due to 
the fact that in Morocco the Riffian ex- 
cels in the art of concealing himsel! 
in accidented terrain. Our 
diers must be able to serutinize eae! 
stone, each cluster of bushes. This ea 
be done by distributing a large nw 
ber of field-glasses and periscopes 
Each corporal, at least, should have 
field-glasses. Evidently, these instru 
ments are not quite adjusted to th 
requirements of the Infantry, but they 
exist and that is a good deal 

**To the difficulties encountered to 
properly observe the enemy should b 
added that of designating the objec 
tives on the firing line. To proper! 
indicate to the machine guns, accom 
panying weapons, and to the artillery 
the points where the opponents’ marks 
men are hidden, behind the second 
cluster of bushes near such and such 
olive tree, constitutes a problem often- 
times hard to solve. The use of tracer 
bullets by our noncommissioned officers 
would be an extremely simple solution 
of the problem, and this is possible 
since the opponent’s artillery in Mo- 
rocco does not harass the battlefield 

“The opponent, having been dis 
covered, must be reached. Our Infan- 
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try. which is perfeetly well equipped 
1 fght an enemy moving about in the 
nen. most without means to fight 
him when he is lying in ambush or is 
eoncea The present gun does not 
Kj]: the automatie arms plough the 


gil, seratch up the rocks, destroy the 
bushes, handieap the enemy and some- 
times cause him to suspend his fire, 


but they do not kill him. The arms 
with curved fire, rifle grenades and 
mortars, lack aeeuraey. A large num- 


her of projectiles must be fired before 
the mark is hit. The V. B. (rifle gren- 
ade), nevertheless, is a valuable 
weapon in spite of its short range and 
dispers on. The 37-mm. gun really ex- 
ists only as a sample and consequently 
renders but little service. 

“Tt is reported that the French have 
found the rifle grenade of the greatest 
value in the kind of fighting imposed 
upon them by the nature of the ground 
and the taeties of the enemy. This, 
with the light trench mortar, is used 
with excellent effect in dislodging the 
Riffs from behind cover. 

“In connection with the foregoing 
articles, it is interesting to note the 
larger proportion of automatic rifles 
and pistols with our own Infantry 
company. 


® 

Italy 
Changes in’ Following the request of 
Uniform the Italian minister of 


war, the King has ap- 
proved a new type of uniform for the 
army. It is hoped this change in uni- 
form will inerease the morale and com- 
fort of the enlisted personnel and, in 
addition, be more practical. 

Enlisted men will have two uni- 
forms, one for dress and one for the 
field. Both uniforms will be made of 
wool, the same color now in use, but 
the cloth will be of-a superior grade. 
The coat will differ from the present 
one as follows: 

It will be better fitted, will have four 


outside pockets, and all buttons will 
show. 

On the dress coat the buttons will 
be of metal (with insignia character- 
istic of every arm); on the field coat 
the buttons will be made of wood. 

The breeches for the Infantry will 
resemble those now in use by the Al- 
pine arm, that is, they will be very full. 

The breeches for the cavalry will not 
be changed. 

A new model cap will be adopted 
for the Infantry made of compressed, 
hardened felt, the same color as the 
uniform. It will be very light and 
quite similar to the type of helmet 
worn during the war. In front will 
be a metal insignia showing the branch 
of service and number of regiment, 
and underneath, a badge with the na- 
tional colors. 

For the cavalry and cyclists-ber- 
saglieri a new type of shoe will be 
adopted, lighter than that used by the 
Infantry. 


@ 
Great Britain 
Term of Military Army service in 
Service Great Britain is 


entirely voluntary, 
as it is in the United States. The term 
of enlistment, however, is much longer 
than in this country, the normal ser- 
vice, active and reserve being 12 years. 
For some of the branches service is as 
shown at the top of the following page. 
All enlistments in the Territorial 
Army are for four years. The age 
for enlistment and reenlistment for all 
arms is between 18 and 38 years, ex- 
cept as follows: 
a. Boys between 17 and 18 years of 
age may enlist with the written consent 
of their parents. 


* Poche 
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Ye ars 
with 
Corps Colors R 

Infantry of the Line 7 
Cavalry of the Line 7 
Royal Horse Artillery and Royal Field Artillery 6 
Royal Garrison Artillery s 
Royal Engineers—Sappers and Pioneers 6 
West India Regiment 12 
Royal Army Medical Corps 3 
West African Regiment 6 
Corps of Army Schoolmasters 12 
Royal Flying Corps, Military Wing 4 
Boys for Royal Flying Corps, Military Wing for such period as 

will enable them, after attaining 18 years of age, to serve 4 
Boys for training as clerks, bandsmen, trumpeters, drummers, 

buglers, or pipers 9 
Boys for training as tailors or shoemakers ' 12 
Boys for training as artificers, all arms other than Royal Flying 

Corps, Military Wing 12 


b. Men up to the age of 45 years ber of these men should not 
ay be enlisted as farriers, fitters, fifty per cent of the strengt! 
wheelwrights, saddlers, harness mak- organization. 


ers, cooks, bakers, transport drivers, d. Bandsmen and clerks ma) 
storemen or butchers. listed up to the age of 50 years if th 


c. Men who have seen service in the are physically fit for garrison dut 
artillery, engineers, signal corps or overseas. 
naval volunteer reserve, and who have e. Boys between the ages of 14 : 
had experience in anti-aireraft duties, 17 years may enlist as_ trumpeters 
may be enlisted in anti-aireraft units buglers or bandsmen with the writt 
up to the age of 45 years, but the num-_ consent of their parents. 


Group Athletics at the Infantry School 











Notes by the Association’s Secretary 


Meeting of Executive Council 


At the regular meeting of the Ex- 
eeytive Couneil of the Infantry Asso- 
‘tion on September 14, further action 
the Association in its effort to bring 
ty the attention of the people the needs 
for an adequate defense was taken. It 
was decided that the December num- 
er of the INFANTRY JOURNAL be de- 


voted exclusively to articles on the sub- 
ject, with especial reference to the seri- 
ous effects which have been felt in the 
military establishment because of in- 
adequate appropriations of funds. 

fhe resignation of Col. George F. 
Baltzell as a member of the Council 
Colonel 
Baltzell has been an aetive and valu- 
able member of the executive body of 
the Association for nearly two years. 


was accepted with regret. 


His resignation was placed in the 
hands of the Council because of his ab- 
sence from Washington which will pre- 
vent his attendance at meetings. To 
fill the vaeaney, the Council elected 
Capt. Paul E. Peabody, Infantry, on 
duty in the War Department. 
® 
Word Contest for Infantry Song 


At the time of going to press with 
this number of the JournaL the com- 
mittee of judges of the word contest 
for the Infantry song had not reached 
its decision. It is anticipated that au- 
thors will be notified of the result about 
the first of October. 


® 
Branch Associations Reorganized 


The Exeeutive Council is desirous of 
reorganizing all branch organizations 
of the Association, and this is being 
done by most of the regiments and sep- 


arate battalions. The newly recon- 
stituted branches, with their officers 
are as follows: 
31ST INFANTRY BRANCH 
President: Col. Willis Uline. 
Secretary : Capt. Karl E. Henion. 
FORT MOULTRIE BRANCH 
President: Maj. R. John West, 8th 
Inf. 
Secretary: lst Lieut. Waine Archer, 


8th Inf. 


FORT WADSWORTH BRANCH 

President: Lieut. Col. Sheldon W. 
Anding, 16th Inf. 

Secretary: Ist Lieut. J. A. Stewart, 
18th Inf. 

Splendid cooperation by Capt. Car! 
C. Anderson, 20th Inf., and Capt. Har- 
lan L. Mumma, 42d Inf., has resulted 
in a high percentage of membership in 
their respective regiments. 

It is anticipated that we will pub- 
lish a list of all branch associations 
with their officers in the subsequent 
editions of the JourNAL. Secretaries 
are asked to communicate with the As- 
sociation ’s secretary giving the changes 
in officers in order that the roll may 
be complete. 

@ 


S 


Annual Meeting 


The date for the annual meeting of 
the Infantry Association in Washing- 
ton has been tentatively decided as De- 
cember 21, 1925. At this meeting the 
officers and members of the Executive 
Council of the Association will be 
elected for a term of two years. Nomi- 
nations for the offices are being sent in 
by branch associations, and the ballot 
will be published in the November 
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issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, while 
special ballots will be sent to the for- 
eign garrisons early in October. 


® 
Credit for This Issue 


This special number of the JourNAL 
is made possible by the efforts of a 
group of energetic Infantry officers at 
the Infantry School. The commandant, 
Brig. Gen. Briant H. Wells, heartily 
approved and supported the idea. A 
committee, headed by Col. Wait C. 
Johnson, president of the Fort Ben- 
ning branch of the Infantry Associa- 


tion, took the matter in cha, 
the short time available fo, 
pose, collected the necessary 
The editing committee at For 
consisted of Maj. R. H. Fletcher, Jp 
and Capts. Wood and Colby. and th 
advertising was in charge of 1s: Licey: 
Brooke W. Leman. To each of thes 
officers, to the authors of the articles 
and the many other contributors we 
are deeply appreciative for issue 
which we hope will be of value to the 
Infantry in bringing to its attention 
the work at that great Infantr 
tution, the Infantry School. 


and in 
© pur. 
iteria] 


ay nning 


insti 





Our National Defense 
(Continued from page 461) 


bility in the matter of the reduction 
or maintenance of our military estab- 
lishments will be for the present ad- 
ministration at Washington to shoul- 
der, consider and act upon and per- 
form its duty as provided in the De- 
fense Act to the citizens of this coun- 
try, Republicans and Democrats alike. 
Whether the President will approve 
drastic reductions affecting the Army 
and Navy is not known, but if Mr. 
Coolidge stands back of his first mes- 
sage to Congress and the platform of 
the Republican party adopted at its 
last national convention, there will be 
no prostituting of our security nor 
making almost impotent our protecting 
arms. 

The present administration will do 
well to remember its pledge to the citi- 
zens of this country as indicated on 
page 89 of the Republican Text Book 
in the following words: 


“‘There must be no further weaken- 
ing of our Regular Army. We advo- 
cate appropriations sufficient to pro- 
vide for the training of all members 


of the National Guard, the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps, the Reserv 
Officers’ Training Camps, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, and for Reserves who may 
offer themselves for service. 

‘*We pledge ourselves to round out 
and maintain the Navy to the full 
strength provided the United States by 
the letter and spirit of the Limitation 
of Armament Conference.”’ 

What stronger pledges could be 
given to our people than are indicated 
in the above? And it behooves the citi- 
zens, Republicans and Democrats alike 
to see to it that they are carried out 

Undoubtedly the spirit of economy 
should be present and effective in gov- 
ernment, but it should be sane econ- 
omy and not detrimental to the very 
safety and foundations of this country. 
Some who will favor the drastic plan 
for reduction will do so on the ground 
of ‘‘economy’’ never looking heyond 
the present. There will be the 
‘‘others’’ too, who are working tooth 
and nail to wipe out our military es- 
tablishments and see in the possible re- 
ductions another marker passed on the 
way to their ultimate goal—foi1!) ds- 
armament. 











Industrial Columbus 


A. T. Roberts' 


“7 OLUMBUS, GaA., is 
about 9 miles from 
Fort Benning, and is 
located on the Chat- 
N tahoochee River, 
| which here forms the 
, western border of the 
State. It was estab- 
lished in 1828 and 
was laid out with 
broad streets in ap- 
parent contemplation even by the then 
early settlers as a great industrial city. 
At the time it was founded railroads 
were. of course, unknown, but river 
traffic was early established and grew 
to large proportions and the village 
became of importance as a distribut- 
The advent of the railroad 
found in the growing town a hearty 
weleome and up to the outbreak of the 
Civil War, Columbus had contributed 
over half a million dollars toward rail 
construction in Georgia and Alabama, 
its western neighbor. 

The Chattahoochee River played a 
major part in the earlier development 
of the city; it is now holding out re- 
newed promise of even greater influ- 
ence in the future as a earrier of heavy 
freights and as an import and export 
connective, as well as a source of 
power. 

The very first utilization of power 
from the Chattahoochee was effected by 
Seaborn Jones, who, in 1827, received 
a grant of land on the river from the 
State of Georgia and erected a grist 
mill—whieh is now the modern flour 
mill of the City Mills Company. The 











ing point. 


dam was of the erib type and after- 
wards was built of masonry. It is now 
a source of power for the Columbus 
Electric & Power Co. The second dam 
was the Eagle Mill development, begun 
in 1841 and completed in 1845. To- 
day one stands on the Dillingham 
bridge and sees within a distance of 
two miles up the river three power 
dams—first the Eagle and Phoenix, 
then the City Mills dam and finally 
the North Highlands dam of the Co- 
lumbus Electrie & Power Co. located 
at the Bibb Mills. 

Two great factors upon which indus- 
trial leaders of early days based their 
rosiest hopes were power from the 
river above Columbus and the develop- 
ment of transportation to deep water 
below Columbus. The power has ar- 
rived, and its influence must exceed 
anything that might have been ex- 
pected. The improved river transpor- 
tation is in sight. The Chattahoochee 
River has been officially designated as 
a part of the intracoastal canal system 
which reaches around to the Texas 
Gulf coast, and industrial leaders see 
in this river improvement a cireum- 
stance of tremendous future import. 

Columbus has in process of develop- 
ment, to be completed by January, a 
total of 130,000 horsepower. The 
power situation is attractive to manu- 
facturers, particularly in textile lines, 
because the type of equipment and the 
service rendered insure uniform speeds 
with no interruptions. A_ reserve 
steam plant of 12,000 horsepower is 
maintained for emergencies. Unlimit- 





Secretary, New Industries Committee, Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, Ga. 
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H. J. Harvey, Photo 


Columbus 





Aeroplane View of Goat Rock Dam of Columbus Electric & Power Company, Capacity 
40,000 Horse Power 


ed supply of water for boiler use, dye- 
ing and bleaching is available from the 
city water-works at a low cost. It is 
pumped from the river into settling 
reservoirs and then filtered. It is soft 
and free from lime and other deleter- 
ious substances. 

Facing the fact that the first of next 
year will add another great dam to its 
hydro-electric resources, and fully 
aware that the city must find consum- 
ers or lose benefits that would accrue 
from utilization of this power here, 
Columbus has drafted some of its most 
influential men into a movement to sell 
the city to the industrial world. Con- 
scious of the opportunity presented by 
this new source of power, and certain 
that the river will be opened to heavy 
barge traffic, it has settled down to 
the conviction that its best future lies 
in an intelligent effort toward indus- 
trial expansion. 


Large hydro-electrical dey: 
raw materials, good water 
facturing purposes, rail a 
transportation, low building costs 
pendable labor of native birt 
erate climate, healthful conditions 
a friendly publie sentiment ar 
of the factors that have enter 
the manufacturing success. To 
has recently been added exempt 
from taxes for five years, in voting 
which Columbus was the first 
the State to take advantage o 
new law. 

The Columbus Electric & Power | 
properties, under the management 
Stone & Webster, are connected 
the super-power zone, while the Bar' 
lett’s Ferry dam, the company’s t 
big hydro-electric development 
completed about the first of th: 
and will add 80,000 horsepow: 
capacity. This work is costing 
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Columbus, from the 
first a growing con 
centration point for 
cotton, received 66 
000 bales; today, lo 
eal cotton mills alone 
consume more than 
150,000 bales an 
nually, and 20,000 
bales are compressed 
here. In 1841 there 
were 1,100 spindles; 
in 1925 there are 
480.048. 





Pi The cotton mills of 
H. J. Harvey, *hoto ; 

\eroplane View of Columbus Manufacturing Co., Bibb 
Manufacturing Company and North Highland and Power es ety a 
Dam of Columbus Electric & Power Company are provisions for 





Columbus carry wel 


employes to an ad 
proximately $8,000,000. The dam is vanced point. 
2000 feet long, 130 feet high over all, villages are 

and with an effective head of 120 feet. 
The next largest power source is Goat system, and housed in fine buildings. 
Rock dam, seven miles nearer Colum- are maintained for the children of 
s, which was completed in 1912 and employes. There 


Houses in the mill 
modern and attractive 
Graded schools, conforming to the cits 





are community 
has capacity of 40,000 horsepower. houses, auditoriums, swimming pools, 

day nurseries, recreational work and 
COTTON MANUFACTURES 7 ational work and 
medical and dental inspection for the 


The industrial history of Columbus : 
‘ care and improvement of mill 


em- 


s both interesting and inspirational. Its , ; ; 
ployes. In its village the Bibb manu- 


nufacturing history dates back 93 ~ : 
vears When the cotton gin industry was ART ING c re pee a modern 
established. In 1888 the Columbus Cot- brick hotel for unmarried female em- 
ton Factory was in operation, and in ployes, in charge of a matron,, where 
that veal the potentialities of the rap- they are given rooms and board at a 
ds above the city beeame apparent to Very low rate. 


ndustrial leaders who began in earn- Enough children of mill family par 
est to agitate the utilization of the wa- entage reach working age each year to 
ter-power for manufacturing cotton. man a large cotton mill. A textile de 


From that time on there was a steady partment at the Industrial high school, 
nerease in eotton manufactures 





the which is a part of the public school 
number of spindles practically qua- system of Columbus, is fitted to turn 
drupling every 25 years. In 1847, out technically trained young men for 
v1 e Howard Mill was organized 


Wiel 


cotton-mill positions in numbers equal 
tall 5,000 spindles, two other to the field offered them. Iron, wood- 
e Columbus and Coweta mills, working and electrical trades are also 
erating profitably. That year taught in this school. 





Industrial 


Col um bu S 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Iron manufactures were begun at 
an early stage of the city’s history and 
steadily grew, until now it takes im- 
portant rank in the production of agri- 
cultural implements, refrigerating and 
ice-making machinery, machinery spe- 
cialties for cotton mills, and engines 
and boilers. Columbus ranks third in 
the South as a clay-manufacturing city, 
with modern completely electrified 
plants. This city was the pioneer of 
the South in the manufacture of bank 
and store fixtures, and today is one of 
the largest producers of this line. As 
early as 1847 the Rock Island Paper 
Mill was in operation, just above the 
city, supplying a large part of the 
South’s writing paper for social, com- 
mercial and official use. 

A 72-year-old enterprise of Colum- 
bus, and one of the largest and most 
modern in the South, is the Columbus 
Iron Works. At the outbreak of the 
war, the Confederate States govern- 
ment leased the plant 
and operated it un- [ff 
der the name of the | 
Naval Iron Works. | 
It was destroyed by 
Wilson on April 19, 
1865, but after the 
war was reorganized 
and rebuilt. In 1875 


_ 


the Columbus Iron 
Works. contracted 
with Andrew Muhl 


for the manufacture 
of his patent ice ma- 
chine, which used 
ether as a refrigerant. 
The first commercial 
ice plant in the world, 
so far as can be ascer- 
tained, was erected 
that year at Mont, 


gomery, Alabama, 
under the Muhl patent. 
H. D. Stratton became 
with the company and bevay a. 
manufacture of ‘‘The Colu: 
proved Absorption Ice Machine.’’ p, 
cently, to meet the growing 
for small refrigerating plants, ¢h, 
company also began the manufactyy 
of compression refrigerating machines 
and is meeting with success. The com 
pany is also an extensive man 
of plows, agricultural impleme; 
ers and woodwork. 


by the mypar 


acturer 


boil 


t 


Another of the older iron 
establishments that well know 
throughout the South is the Goldens 
Foundry & Machine Co. Their plant 
has grown to be one of the 


vorking 
is 


largest in 
the South with 118,000 feet of floor 
space. It does an extensive manutfa 
turing business in transmission machi: 
ery, dyeing machinery, storage tanks 
steam pumps, cane mills, evaporators 
syrup kettles and gray iron castings 








Photo by Don Johnson 


Construction Work on Bartlett’s Ferry Dam, Above Colum- 
bus, capacity 80,000 horse power. 


This dam will be com- 
pleted January 1, 1926 
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un plant has been of great 
the eane growers of the 
ugh the perfection of ecane- 
nery that was low in price 
mical in operation. 

st commercial use of trans- 
dro-electrie power was at the 
Mill, at Broad and 14th 
The Eagle & Phoenix Mill, 
ss 14th Street, was the first 
textile il in the world to use elec- 


r lighting. 
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HE CITY OF COLUMBUS 


Conditions in Columbus are pecu- 
iarly favorable to quick and econom- 
eal construction work, and one snow- 

| each five years is the average. It 
is always light and quickly melts. The 
normal July temperature is 81.4 de- 
grees, the normal January temperature 

s 47.5 degrees and the normal annual 

nperature is 65.1. The average rain- 

s 49.80, and the average number 
The health de- 
has eliminated the malaria- 
ng mosquito. The city has also 
been practically free from typhoid for 
Health statisties of Co- 
lumbus compare more than favorably 
with any city in the country. 

The Industrial Index recently esti- 
mated that building in and about Co- 


cieal days is 275. 
partment 


carry 


i long time. 





Ph by Don Johnson 


Plant of the Gelden’s Foundry & Machine 
in the 


Columbus 


$8 1 


lumbus for the year approximated 
$20,000,000, while in 1924 the city 
spent $336,457 in public improvements. 
The city expenditures for this year 
will be $1,020,000. The total State. 
county and city tax rate is 3.20 mills. 
The city government is of the commis- 
sion-manager form, and the county is 
A 
notable piece of construction during 
the past year is the 13th Street via- 
duct, which is the longest in the south, 
and another important project just 
started by the city is the new high 
school to cost $350,000. During the 
past year $350,000 was spent in ereet- 
ing Sunday schools, new churches and 
improvements to church edifices. 
Columbus 
and churches and also is well equipped 


governed by three commissioners. 


is noted for its schools 
with civic organizations, while there 
has been a commercial organization 
here since 1875. For the 
years it has been the Chamber of Com- 
merece, which is still functioning very 
strongly. Recently a fund of $30,000 


to advertise Columbus and carry on a 


last forty 


campaign to bring new industries here 
was raised. The expenditure of this 
fund is under the direction of a com- 
mittee of eight men, known as the New 
Industries Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization 
of such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.”—Article JII of the Constitution. 


® 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
COLONEL OTHO B. ROSENBAUM, G. S. (Infantry) 
COLONEL JOHN J. Torrey, Infantry. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. Burtt, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENTANT COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN P. McADAms, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL AUGUSTUS F. DANNEMILLER, Infantry. 
MAJoR JOSEPH A. ATKINS, G. S. (Infantry) 
MAJOR PAUL J. MUELLER, Infantry, Secretary 


CAPTAIN PAUL E. PEABopy, Infantry. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 


Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington. D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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